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We don’t mean to encourage 
procrastination, but you really can 
fund your IRA at the last minute. 


IRA investing at its most convenient. 
So you've been putting off contributing to your Individual 
Retirement Account until the last minute. Guess what, it is the 
last minute. But Fidelity makes it easy to make your IRA 


. 8 contribution. You can visit any of our over 80 Investor Centers, 
a & 


open late for your convenience. Or you can reach us by phone 
Call us 24 hours a day 


or via our Web site, 24 hours a day.' 


More choice of mutual funds. 


Even investing at the last minute, you'll still have the full range 
of investment options you expect from Fidelity. For instance, 
through Fidelity’s FundsNetwork,’ we can offer you Fidelity funds 
and thousands of funds from other fund families. You can also 


Visit an Investor Center today 


choose stocks, bonds and other securities for your IRA, 


The IRA deadline is April 15. 


It’s true, Fidelity works harder to help you meet the IRA 
contribution deadline. But the reality is, Apri! 15 is your last 
day to get that tax advantage. So call right away, or visit a 


Fidelity Investor Center or our Web site, where you can request an 


Connect to us at www. fidelity.com 





IRA application. After all, haven't you waited long enough? 


Fidelity &” Investments: 
www.fidelity.com 


1-800-544-3069 


TDD SERVICE: 1-800-544-0118 for the deaf and hearing-impaired 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. ET, 


For more complete information on any fund available through Fidelity, including charges and expenses, call for a free FIDELITY INVESTMENTS’ 
prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest. 

! The deadline to make a 1996 IRA contribution is April 15, 1997. Please call for more information on how to open a Fidelity IRA 
and make a 1996 contribution by the deadline oa 

2 For more information on the FundsNetwork program, call for a FundsNetwork Performance Dire 
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Up in Smoke: A company admits 
cigarettes are addictive (see NATION) 
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In a landmark move in the war against smoking, the maker of 
Chesterfields admits that its cigarettes are addictive. And to 
the dismay of the rest of the embattled industry, the company 
says it will open its research files to investigators 
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ISRAEL: Black Days for Bibi 44 
A suicide bomber from Hamas kills three Israelis, wounding 
the already troubled peace process and further adding to 
Benjamin Netanyahu’s many problems 
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In an excerpt from her startling new book, Flying Blind, 
Flying Safe, Mary Schiavo, who resigned last year as 
Inspector General of the Department of Transportation, 
explains how lax oversight has resulted in tragedies such as 
the ValuJet crash in Florida that killed 110 people 

Playing Safe: Schiavo’s tips for the wary passenger 
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Mr. Big: Michael Flatley sets offa 
new rage for the jig (see THE ARTS) 
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You'd give your life for them. 
But that’s not what they want. 


They just want you 
to stay healthy. 
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The fact is, you could be 
at risk of having a first heart attack, 
if you have high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 


PRAVACHOL is the only 
cholesterol-lowering drug 
of its kind proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 
And the grim fact of the 
matter is, up to 33% of 
people do not survive their 
first heart attack. 
Improving your diet 
and exercise is important, 
but may not be enough. 
So, ask your doctor about 
Pravachol. It may help you 
live a longer, healthier life. 


PRAVACHOL, when used with 
diet, is proven to reduce the risk 
of a first heart attack, lower the 
risk of death from heart disease, 
and lessen the risk of heart 
surgery, based on a new landmark 
five-year study including over 
6,500 males with high cholesterol 
and no evidence of heart disease. 
PRAVACHOL is a prescription drug, 
so you should ask your doctor 
or healthcare professional if 
PRAVACHOL is right for you. Some 
side effects, such as slight rash 
or mild stomach upset, occur 
in about 2-4% of patients. 
PRAVACHOL should not be taken 
by women who are pregnant or 
nursing, people who are allergic 


Ask your doctor 


to any of its ingredients or by 
anyone with liver disease. Your 
doctor may perform blood tests 
to check your liver function 
before and during treatment. 
Tell your doctor right away if you 
experience any muscle pain or 
weakness, as it may be a sign of 
arare, but serious side effect. Be 
sure to mention any medications 
you are taking so any possible 
serious drug interactions can be 
avoided. Please see important 
information on the next page. 





Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


if Pravachol is right for you or call 


1-800-PREVENT 
PRAVACHOL helps prevent first heart attacks. 


©1996 Bristol-Myers Squibb Co. 
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Announcing ParentTime’.” 
a new online parenting site 
that’s customized for your 
child’s age and individual 
interests. We're here 24 
hours a day to answer ques- 
tions. he ‘Ap you with prob- 
lems, or just “listen.” With 
experts like Dr. Bill and 
Martha Sears, Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, and Dr. Naney 
Snyderman you can’t go 
wrong. And best of all, 
ParentTime is FREE! 
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EVEN IF THE BASIC SCIENTIFIC PROCE- 
dure of creating mammals from cells that 
are not embryonic can be easily mas- 
tered, the routine cloning of humans is 
still a long way off [SpEcIAL REPORT, 
March 10]. Using the reproductive pro- 
cedure that produced embryologist Ian 
Wilmut’s lamb Dolly requires dozens of 
surrogate mothers. The work of Wilmut 
and his colleagues is a great step toward 
understanding important fundamental 
biological processes, and it does raise 
serious ethical issues, but don’t belittle 
the scientific effort by calling it “easy.” 
Jenni Harikrishna 
Kuala Lumpur 
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¢¢Cloning a body? Yes. But cloning 
a mind and a heart? No. Forget 
about resurrecting those from the 
past this way. 99 


Ghislaine Delorme 


WE SHOULDN’T HASTILY BAN HUMAN 

cloning. Nature clones us—look at iden- 

tical twins. Shall we ban them? No! Go 
ahead—send in the clones. 

Titus Stauffer 

Houston 


WHAT A CONCEPT: FARMERS CLONING 
their best milk cows and ranchers repli- 
cating their best wool producers. Why 
not clone our best laborers so we can 
produce a group of subhuman slaves? 
And how about fighting our wars with lit- 
erally thousands of Rambo-like killing 
machines? If they are wiped out, no 
loss—we can just make more! Maybe, 








eventually, we can use cloning to create 

a whole new race of superpeople with a 

pure conformity of mind and body. God 
have mercy on us all! 

Steve Black 

Dallas 


THOSE WHO OPPOSE CLONING AND OTHER 
forms of genetic engineering should take 
into account that nature and evolution 
have permitted humans to reach the lev- 
el of intelligence necessary for genetic 
engineering. Is it not natural, then, for us 
to explore its potential? Perhaps it is time 
for nature to pass the torch of biological 
control to the hands of humans. 
Brian House, age 17 
Denver 


THE BENEFITS OF CLONING TECHNOLOGY 
may be great, but the potential for misuse 
is beyond frightening. How long before 
every petty dictator, multimillionaire 
industrialist, king, queen and drug lord 
has a clone or two made of himself or 
herself, then raised in confinement, so 
that when a heart, lung or kidney gives 
out, a spare is just a phone call away? 
How much further will this cheapen 
human life? 
Steve Gonto 
Savannah, Georgia 
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CLONES HAVE BEEN AROUND FOR SOME 
time. They act alike, dress alike and talk 
alike. Same mannerisms, same expres- 
sions, and following the same trends— 
just like sheep. They're called yuppies. 
Charlotte Webb 

Redding, Connecticut 


HELLO, DOLLY, BRAVE NEW OVINE; ART 
thou a wolf in sheep’s cloning? 

Denise Keeney Bodey 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


YOU MENTIONED CELL BIOLOGIST URSULA 
Goodenough’s quip that if cloning were 
perfected, “there'd be no need for men.” 
If your article had been written by Jorge 
Luis Borges, Annie Proulx, Thomas Pyn- 
chon or another author with a penchant 
for serendipitous character names, I'd 
know for certain that “Goodenough” was 
herself a clone. 
Jonathan Brenner Balkind 
London 





99.9% identical and yet one may start up 
a VW and the other a Mercedes. It’s not 
the amount of difference, it’s where the 
difference lies. 


Rob Vermeulen 
Redwood City, California 


If We Ever Duplicate Einstein ... 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER MISSED THE 
opportunity of a lifetime in his specula- 
tion about the potential of cloning [SPE- 
CIAL REPORT, March 10]. He implied that 
we might clone Einstein, Martin Luther 
King Jr. or even Thomas Jefferson. Per- 
haps we could use bits of DNA that linger 
in their remains. We could raise the 
clones in structured isolation and see 
what they would do. If DNA survives the 
decomposition of the human body, then 
we should examine the ultimate cloning 
possibility. Let’s scrape the Shroud of 
Turin for whatever tiny bits of human 
matter may still cling to that cloth, clone 


| the DNA and find out if the Man of the 


Where the Difference Lies 


ROBERT WRIGHT'S OTHERWISE EXCELLENT 
article “Can Souls Be Xeroxed?” [SpE- 
CIAL Report, March 10] stated that 

humans share “99.9%” of the same | 
genetic code, But two car keys can be 


Shroud was just some 14th century 
monk, as carbon dating apparently 
reveals, or if he really was the Son of God. 


| Then perhaps we could see what Jesus 


Christ would do today. 
Lary S. Larson 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 











ALL OF KRAUTHAMMER’S EXAMPLES OF 

possible subjects for cloning are men. 

Why waste the resources? If we can 
clone the ewes, who needs the rams? 

Robin Lee Horvath 

Camden, Maine 


WHILE CLONING IS DEFINITELY A BIG 
deal scientifically, it should not be a big 
deal ethically. Cloning is just another 
method of reproduction. All this talk 
about re-creating a Hitler or an Einstein 
is baloney. While genetic characteristics 
such as height, hair color and sexual ori- 
entation may mirror the original, the 
thoughts and ideas of a clone will not. 
They are unique to each person. One day 
we will look back and wonder what all 
the fuss was about. 
Bill Stosine 
Iowa City, Iowa 


EINSTEIN, KING, JEFFERSON, SALK, CHO- 
pin—go ahead, clone them all. Chances 
are that at least three would be placed in 
day care at six weeks of age, given mind- 
numbing doses of television and videos 
from toddlerhood through adolescence 
and educated in dumbed-down public 
schools with expectations and outcomes 
far lower than those of a few generations 
past. Our biological gestation period may 
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When it’s your allergy, there is no such thing as a small allergy. 
So for your allergies, there’s relief—ZYRTEC® (cetirizine HCl) 


tablets. It's prescription relief than your allergies. 


So don't just ask your doctor for allergy relief. Ask your 
doctor about allergy relief—-ZYRTEC. Call 


for important information about allergies and ZYRTEC. 


As with all prescription medications, side effects may occur. Always talk 
to your healthcare provider about any medication you may take, When 
ZYRTEC tablets were studied, most side effects were mild to moderate. 
Dose- or treatment-related events included drowsiness (13.7% vs 6.3% for 


placebo), fatigue (5.9% vs 2.6%), and dry mouth (5.0% vs 2.3%). Only one 


ie. out of one hundred patients stopped taking ZYRTEC due to drowsiness. 
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emotional and intellectual development 


lasts a lifetime. 
ALL THAT SCIENCE COULD EVER CLONE 


would be Einstein’s hardware body, not 


his software soul. A clone of his mere 


body would be delightful to photogra- 


phers and such, but the genius of his soul 


be only nine months, but our spiritual, 
would shine in any body. 
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Wilford Ware Corbin 
Franklin, North Carolina 


“Will There Ever Be Another You?” 
to “Will There Ever Be Another 
Ewe?” We'd be rolling in clover with 
the lambs. The title of the 1942 hit 
song, written by Mack Gordon and 


Harry Warren, inspired more 
Peachtree City, Georgia, who came 


changed the line on our cover from 
including Doreen Blackman of 

up with “There Will Never 

Be an Udder Ewe.” Moving from 
music to theater, Frank Schuchat 
of Denver contributed this 
Shakespearean thought: “Much Ado 
About Mutton.” And Bill Rausch of 
Hollister, California, had a spiritual 
take: “For centuries Eastern 
religions have been teaching about 
reincarnation. Now the focus has 
shifted to Scotland. To whom? The 
Dolly Lamb-a, of course.” 


wordplay from other readers, 


IT’S 11:30 A.M. 1 AM SITTING IN MY APART- 
ment waiting for a package to be deliv- 
ered. The company told me I have to be 
here to sign for it, but it could be deliv- 


ered anytime before 8 p.m. This is the 
IS IT TRUE THAT THE CHICAGO BULLS ARE 


going to clone several Michael Jordans 
so that they can win the N.B.A. champi- 


onship forever? 


best argument yet for cloning myself. 
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ONE OF THE MILLIONS 
OF PEOPLE WHO COUNT 
ON GTE FOR HELP. 


(Such as finding a new set of rings for a 32-year-old V-8.) 
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No reason to let a little thing like 
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ThinkPad. Because now, for less 
than $2,000, you can have a 
notebook from the family that’s 
won over 300 awards'— complete 
with Pentium processor power, 
integrated Track Point III, and that 
unmatched ThinkPad “feel.” Just 
call for 
more details and to find out where 
you can buy one. Or come visit 
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NOW ALL THE WASHINGTON POLITICIANS 
can be cloned. One group can take care 
of the business they were elected to han- 
dle, and the other group can spend their 
time looking for things to charge the 
President with. And there will need to be 
an extra President too—so there will be 
someone to attend all the court sessions. 
Carolyn Van Riper 

Albert Lea, Minnesota 


The Ultimate Chess Game 


I ENJOYED YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT THE 
upcoming rematch between champion 
Garry Kasparov and Deeper Blue, the 
world’s best chess-programmed com- 
puter [TECHNOLOGY, March 10]. Once 
again I'll be rooting for man over 
machine. However, you referred to Kas- 
parov as a “genius geek.” I believe Amer- 
ica is alone in its insistence on viewing 
chess players as geeks. In many parts of 
the world, Kasparov enjoys a status equal 
to that of Michael Jordan or Joe Montana 
in the U.S. I hope you will get over the 
childish geek thing in your future cover- 
age of John Wayne’s favorite game. 
David Wright 
Sacto, California 


OF COURSE, THE MACHINES WILL WIN— 
eventually—given enough time and 
money. But Kasparov has invested only 
part of a lifetime and minimal funds in 
his achievements—and he can do a lot 
more than play chess. How much time 


and money have gone into developing a | 


computer program that can compete 
with him in this one tiny niche? 

John Day 

Columbus, Ohio 


Shocking Idea 


THE DEREGULATION OF THE ELECTRIC 
utility industry [BusINEss, March 10] has 
got to be the stupidest idea since the gov- 
ernment broke up the world’s finest 
phone company—no, even more stupid! 
What value can a power company in 
another state offer the consumer? Only 
large corporate users benefit from the 
economies of scale that deregulated 
competition brings. All that extra paper- 
work costs something, and the expenses 
will fall on small users—the poor and the 
frugal. I bet my electric costs next year 
will look more like my telephone bill—or 
even my water bill, of which actual 
usage is less than 20% of the total. Bleah! 
Tom Pittman 

Spreckels, California 


I DISAGREE WITH YOUR ASSERTION THAT 
people “probably couldn’t care less 
where the power was generated.” The 











growing number of utility “green pric- 
ing” programs is evidence that many 
people do care and will pay a premium 
for renewable energy, even if it comes on 
top of an already high electricity rate. 
The future for renewable-energy tech- 
nology, such as wind-generated electric- 
ity, is bright. 
Lawrence W. Miles 
Bellevue, Washington 


AS YOU NOTED, CONSUMERS WILL WON- 
der what is the “wisdom of tampering 
with an industry that provides electric 
power that is among the cheapest and 
most reliable anywhere.” We take this 
point to heart in Florida, where our elec- 
tric prices are right at the national aver- 
age. There is a real danger in trying to 
impose a one-size-fits-all federal solution 
on the electric utility industry. The com- 
plex decisions involved in deregulation 
are best decided at the state level. What 
works in a high-rate region could be dis- 
astrous in lower-rate regions such as the 
Southeast. Utilities support competition 
and consumer choice. But as with any 
market offer, “Buyer beware!” 
Timothy L. Guzzle, CEO 
Teco Energy, Inc. 
Tampa, Florida 


A Bright and Healthy Son 


I WAS OUT OF THE COUNTRY ON A TRIP TO 
the Amazon and so have only just now 
read the commentary by James R. 
Gaines about the murder of JonBenet 
Ramsey [Essay, Jan. 20]. In this piece, 
Gaines referred to the fact that I and 
Roald Dahl decided to leave Manhattan 
after our son Theo was brain damaged in 
a car accident. After Theo was injured by 
a taxi, we had years of sleepless nights 
not knowing how it would come out. But 
I think that your readers should know 
that my son is exceedingly bright and 
healthy and normal in every way. 
Patricia Neal 
New York City 


White House Sleepovers 


IT IS SMALL WONDER THE U.S. GOVERN- 


| ment has scant success in selling demo- 


cratic principles to foreign governments 
such as China [NATION, March 10]. The 
whole world watches as the President 
transforms the White House’s Lincoln 
Bedroom into a high-perk bed-and- 
breakfast free-enterprise zone to raise 
campaign funds. If any foreign-govern- 
ment honcho wanted to play down the 
merits of democracy, all he would need 
to dois tell his people to sit in front of the 
TV during a U.S. presidential campaign 
and watch the democratic process 
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Anywhere. 


Get $100 back & 


a free carrying case. 


: 


No walls. No limits. 
And there's no better 
time to stay connected, 
with an IBM PC Card 
Modem and your new 
Think Pad365. Be- 
cause now, between 
$100 back 3/1/97 - 5/31/97, with 


when you buy 


an IBM PC 
Card Modem 


the purchase of both, 
you can receive our 
witha $100 official mail-in 


ThinkPad 365, certificate and a free 
carrying case: To receive a copy of the 
certificate, and to find out about our 
full range of PC Cards, please call 
5125 or come 


800 426-7255, ext 


visit us at www.pe.ibm.com/thinkpad. 
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Something tells us 


y *. e . e . . . e 
Want to see your kids finish their vegetables? Orrer them a dust-kicking, mud- 






y splattering off-road slog. NergED them to clean their rooms? Propose a gravel-spitting, 
earth-crunching four-wheel drive thrill-ride. NoriinG motivates kids quite like the 
prospect of a leisurely jaunt in a Land Rover Discovery. TiHAt’s because its 4.0-liter V8 
engine, tenacious coil spring suspension, and permanent four-wheel drive can transport them to 


places well beyond even their imaginations. Anp if the insistent cheering becomes unbearable, simply 





your kids will like it. 


take the Discovery mountain-climbing. Tue view from its dual sunroofs and raised rear seating will 


leave everyone speechless. THERE are also dual airbags, a steel inner body cage, and a 14-gauge steel 
chassis to reinforce the Discovery’s serious side. So call 1-S00-FINE 4WD for the Land Rover 


retailer nearest you. Or visit our Web site at http://www. LandRover.com. _ DISCOVERY 

2, win thls 
* . ahs, Raed “Say 
- J ww a ‘a 4 ae 


ays use your seatbelts, SRS/airbags alone do not provide sufficient protection 





We’RE sure you'll find the Discovery’s $32,000* price tag to your liking. 
AFTER all, it’s a small price to pay for your children’s happiness. 
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The TIME FAMILY SAVINGS 
SPREE Entertainment Book 
contains coupons for enter- 
tainment choices including 

movies, restaurants, car 


rentals, and more. 


The TIME TRAVEL PROGRAM 
gives you access to low prices 
on travel plus information on 
vacation packages and auto 


rental discounts. 


TO ORDER: Send a check or 
money order for $3.50 to 
TIME, P.O. Box 60140, Tampa, 
FL 33660-0140. 

Please specify Entertainment 
Book or Travel Program. 











degenerate into disgusting mudslinging. 
The worst part is imagining where all the 
money for the campaign ads comes from. 
Richard Stewart Smith 

Huntington Beach, California 


AMERICAN POLITICAL WORKERS GO TO 
Russia to assist Boris Yeltsin in his cam- 
paign. The cia sends agents to foreign 
countries to influence their govern- 
ments. As long as the U.S. plays such a big 
role in determining the fate of people in 
other countries, those nations ought to 
have half a chance to say, through dona- 
tions, which party controls the U.S. gov- 
ernment and what it does to them. 
Yishan Wong, age 18 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


WHY ON EARTH WOULD ANYONE WANT TO 
spend a night in a place like the Lincoln 
Bedroom, let alone pay for the privilege? 
The furnishings of the room look like 
stage props from the Addams Family set. 
Do guests in the morning wake up to 
Lurch entering with orange juice and 
eggs over easy? 
George Sonnenschein 
La Jolla, California 


Mexico’s Drug Challenge 


NARCOTICS MAY COME THROUGH MEXI- 
co, but the destination point is in the U.S, 
[WorLpb, March 10]. Authorities in Mex- 
ico may look the other way when, loaded 
with drugs, a plane takes off or a truck 
passes through, but what happens when 
it crosses the border into the U.S.? And 
when it is unloaded? Is it visible only 
south of the border? Every blind officer 
in Mexico must have a matching blind 
official in the U.S. 
Edgar Becerra 
Mexico City 


THE U.S. HAS FAILED TO PREVENT THE 
ever increasing flow of drugs across its 
borders. It is the largest narcomarket in 
the world, with drug use now seen fre- 
quently among elementary and high 
school students. Before passing judg- 
ment on Mexico, the U.S. should exam- 
ine whether it could be certified as coop- 
erating in the drug war. 
Juan Mario Steta 
Mexico City 


WHY SHOULD THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 
have been warned that Mexico was 
about to arrest its own top drug fighter for 
corruption? Who is the U.S. to be notified 
in advance about what Mexico does in its 
own internal affairs? America’s drug 
problem is created and based in the U.S. 
As long as there is a buyer for any com- 
modity, there will be a supplier. All the 








money the U.S. has used in this “war” 

might have been better spent on educat- 
ing its citizens about drug use. 

Francisco J. Ortiz 

Richmond, British Columbia 


DRUG DEMAND IS SO POWERFUL IN THE 
U.S. that it will still have to certify Cana- 
da and all other nations as cooperating in 
the fight against drugs. And then Ameri- 
can drug cartels will somehow find a way 
to get drugs. It is market law: someone 
will always fill the demand. 
José L. Ramos 
Mexico City” 
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2» 8 pictured here in recognition of their exceptional 
PCI ents merit in mathematics, science and computer 
science; it includes the following awards: 
. ® $2500 awards to 100 high school teachers 
0 fi all y rize ¢ $1000 scholarships to 100 high school students 


¢ Certificates of Recognition to all nominees 
for these awards, and to all high school seniors 


from participating schools who are in the Top 
2% of their class 


Tandy Corporation, the parent company of 
RadioShack and Computer City, developed the 
Tandy Technology Scholars program and the Tandy 
Prize in 1989 to honor high school students and 
teachers for outstanding achievement. The Tandy Sometimes achievements in the classroom are 
Prize has been given to the students and teachers overshadowed by achievements on the playing 
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Recipients 
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( continued on next payt 
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Tandy 
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1996-1997 


continued on next page 
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3 field. While we appreciate the importance of and free of charge. There’s no reason why all U.S. 


=~ athletics, we feel our country must do better to high schools can’t participate. 
a recognize and celebrate America’s “Champions of 


the Classroom.” Through Tandy Technology 
J DY Scholars, our goal is to see that outstanding Sh ache 
Students and teachers receive the attention and 


O] G) { accolades they so richly deserve. John V. Roach 
Nearly 80% of all U.S. high schools are enrolled Chairman and CEO, 


in Tandy Technology Scholars, which is funded by Tandy Corporation 
)| ARS Tandy and administered by Texas Christian : 
University. Encourage your local schools to become TCU Box 296990 © Fort Worth lexas 76129 © (17) 924-4067 


; fe ed by the N of Se ) I Prinki 
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“(Dan Burton] solicited me 
over the phone from his 
congressional office ...” 
—Lobbyist Mark Siegel, ina 
memo on the G.O.P. Congress- 
man who is attacking Al Gore 
for fund raising on federal 
property. Burton denounced 
the memo 


“Should you need someone 
to fill in and run the country 
during your recovery, give 
me a call.” 

—Bob Dole, to Bill Clinton 


“The lungs of some who died 
in a few days were complete- 
ly filled with fluids, as if they 
had drowned. No one has 
ever seen that before or 
since.” 
—Dr. Jeffrey Taubenberger, 
studying genetic fragments 
of Spanish flu preserved in 
80-year-old lung tissue, in the 
New York Times. An epidemic 
killed 20 million people in 1918 


44People are waiting for a 
political leader, a messiah.?? 
—Miss Universe turned 
mayor Irene Saez, telling 
Reuters of her plans to run for 
President of Venezuela 








THE LAME AND THE HEART-TROUBLED OF THE WEEK: In Helsinki, Yeltsin, who was 
making his first trip abroad since heart surgery, displayed more bounce to the ounce 
than a hobbled Clinton as the two wheeled and dealed about NATO and arms control 


WINNERS @ | LWANT TO 


TELL YOU 


- THANKS FOR THE MEMOIRS 

FRANK MC COURT 

Prestigious literary prize rises from Angela’s | Want to Tell You remaindered in L.A. for 99¢, 

Ashes, the 66-year-old teacher's first book while he owes $86,000 in back mortgage 

JESSIE FOVEAUX SOL WACHTLER 

At 98, she sells her hard-luck story for a New York's stalking judge goes on the defensive 

million plus. And now she's writing Volume II over criticism that his book blames the victim My Response 10 Your Letters, 
Your Messages, Your Questions 

ROBERT REICH CARL BERNSTEIN nascent rg 

Short people got no reason to live? Ex-Labor So does the Pope sue him? No. Just a friend 


Secretary has fun with Locked in the Cabinet from youth furious about an exposed prank 
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Microsoft Office 97/; now/ 


it’s going to be TEA 
to stay disorganized. 







aL Production Meeting (Sth Floor 
conf) 


jae@wk, com aQK “where we are headed" meeting 
(my office) 


kimlil@wk. com 


AQF Lunch with client (TBD) 
mattr@wk,com 4 


Meeting with Lori Neveman 





lly, a hard 


Some people are inclined to neatly arrange, file, cross-reference and deploy strategic bits of information, like 

what's-his-name, the guy who sent you the e-mail about the thing on Tuesday...or Wednesday. Well, here’s 

good news for the highly with-it and the chronically disorganized alike: the new Microsoft® Outlook” 97 desktop 
information manager. It’s part of new Microsoft Office 97, and it’s here to help you get organized (or, as the 

case may be, way more organized). Outlook puts your lectron heduling, “to-do” | n 

in one cozy interface. It helps you do smart things, like preview the first three lines of your e-mails to quickly 

separate news from junk. And you can easily share, link and move information; for instance, drag an e-mail 

onto the contacts icon and a new contact file is automatically created for you. Now, that's functionality. 

Want to know more? Block out a little time to visit our Web site. 


= 
@ 
Where do you want to go today?” www.microsoft.com/office/ Microsoft 
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Clues left in McVeigh's alleged getaway car may reveal his motive and inspiration 


McVeigh: Diaries Dearest 


While much of the prosecution’s case 


passage found in McVeigh’s alleged get- 
away car, the narrator explains that the 
bombing was necessary to wake up 





against Oklahoma bombing suspect Tim- America. The prosecution will use this : 

othy McVeigh is already known, TIME _ item to demonstrate the motive and the 6 

has obtained information about a key purpose of the bombing. ° Returning from a night out, Gaither 
piece of evidence that has not been pub- McVeigh’s defense team has been saw flames soaring from a mobile 
licly discussed. When officials searched _ understandably chagrined by the recent home. The young black man 
McVeigh’s car shortly after the bombing, spate of negative stories. Says his lead smashed through the door to pull out 
they found an envelope containing about lawyer, Stephen Jones: “I feel like I’ve Larry Leroy Whitten, 44, then re- 

a dozen documents, among them a copy _ been inthe ring with Joe Louis. But I'm still vived the white man with mouth-to- 
of the Declaration of Independence and — on my feet. It’s been a character-build- mouth resuscitation, heedless of the 
a quotation from John Locke copied in _ ing experience.” Nevertheless, sources Confederate battle flag fluttering 
MeVeigh’s handwriting. According to say, members of his team feel the media overhead. Gaither was hailed for his 
sources familiar with the envelope’s con- _ disclosures have made it extremely diffi- race-blind heroism, but says, “I don't 
tents, a photocopy of a passage from The cult, if not impossible, for McVeigh to get deserve the attention. Someone 
Turner Diaries was glued onto one of the _ an acquittal. Still, Jones will press on. This would do the same for me.” 


pages in the envelope. 

The Turner Diaries is a white-suprem- 
acist novel considered a classic by right- 
wing extremists, and McVeigh is said to 
have been obsessed with it. The book de- 
scribes how members of a group known 
as the Organization blow up FBI head- 
quarters in Washington. In the particular 


A Farewell to Farms 


week he will raise questions about a wider 
conspiracy by asking the government to 
hand over all evidence pertaining to Carol 
Howe, a former ATF informant at Elohim 
City, an Oklahoma retreat of the radical 
Christian Identity movement. McVeigh 
phoned Elohim City two weeks before the 
bombing. By Patrick E. Cole/Denver 


Sprawling suburbs and shopping malls are encroaching on precious agricultural areas, 
relegating the family farm to a developer's field of dreams. Most threatened: California's 
Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, which produce 38% of the U.S. fruit crop. 


~~ High rate of urban development of high-quality farmland 
Low rate of urban development of high-quality farmland 





Hannah Hawkins understands the 
need for safe haven. After her hus- 
band was murdered in 1970, she 
started Children of Mine, an after- 
school program for neglected chil- 
dren. Every day the retired school 
administrative aide and mom of five 
acts on her philosophy that the 100 
participating kids need tough moth- 
ering—along with lessons and meals. 
Says Hawkins: “If you get them at a 
young age, you can help mold them.” 





44They smell like dog 
droppings, and another 


smell... They were my 
lucky shoes.77 
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V Throw out the moisturizer? Be- 
sides relieving symptoms of meno- 
pause, estrogen-replacement ther- 
apy seems to prevent skin from 
becoming dry and wrinkly. Why? 
Estrogen increases production of 
collagen, the fibrous tissue that 
makes skin elastic. 

V Apowerful but still experimen- 
tal drug called Aggrastat may cut 
by 45% the risk of HEART ATTACKS 
and death in patients hospitalized 
for severe.chest pains caused by 
unstable angina. Unlike today’s 
clot-busting drugs, which dissolve 
the clots that cause heart attacks, 








How Many Miles Can You Go on Poetic License? 


License plates have long been made by prisoners, but now they are also in the Aggrastat prevents clots from 
more questionable hands of artists. Standard-issue tags are competing with the forming in the first place. 
burgeoning traffic of specialty plates. Drivers can flaunt their social conscience = © : 

in all causes and colors. The fancy tags raise revenue, but what happens when v pisapiLimies among the elderly are 
you actually want to read the number on a plate? That has been a problem. on the decline. Since 1982 the per- 





@ California’s cops say this design 
makes it nearly impossible to identify 
license information. Nevertheless, the 
mountainscape remains California’s 
most popular specialty plate. More than 
40,000 have been sold since 1993, 
raising more than $5.5 million. Half the 
revenue supports the Yosemite Fund. 


¢ Purple irises smell especially sweet 
in Tennessee, where state parks have 
already made $510,000 from sales of 
25,000 plates. Despite complaints 
from police officers about the plates’ 
illegibility, the department of motor 
vehicles is riding out the controversy 
with no plans for a recall. 


*@ Benetton would embrace the colors 
of this plate. But after Arizona issued it 
in 1992, it was redesigned for clarity. 
The peaks paled to lilac, and the 
lettering was darkened. Plate sales 
remain brisk, raising in all more than 
$2 million for environmental education. 


¢ This 1887 oil painting has adorned 
30,000 Pennsylvania plates since 
1995, generating $450,000 for the 
state’s historical and museum 
commission. Police, however, were at 
sea in its churning waters. The plate 
was discontinued in February. 
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centage of older Americans who live 
ina nursing home or need help with 
routine tasks has dropped 14.5%, 
to 7.1 million people—1.2 million 
fewer than researchers expected. 


THE BAD NEWS 

~ Talk about underage smokers. 
Newborns of mothers who puff 
away during pregnancy have near- 
ly the same level of nicotine in their 
bodies as adult smokers. Hence 
the baby’s first few days of life may 
be spent in nicotine withdrawal. 
V A major study of patients with 
mild heart attacks found that the 
death rate is significantly higher 
among those who are aggressively 
treated with ancioptasty or bypass 
surgery than those who are cared 
for more conservatively. 

V Raising concern about how all 
GENETIC TESTING is conducted, re- 
searchers found that only 20% of 
patients tested for a form of inherit- 
ed colon cancer ever receive formal 
genetic counseling. Worse, doctors 
misinterpreted 30% of the results. 






Sources 0 NEWS: Archives of Decmatolagy 
Cardiobgy meeting National Insttutes of Heal 
College of Cardiology meeting (1 & 2), Mew & 












GH MIGRAINE RELIEF 


ALERT AND ACTIVE 
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IMITREX sucoeiaie) 


TABLETS 


RELIEVE MIGRAINE PAIN, NAUSEA, 
EVEN SENSITIVITY TO LIGHT... 
WITHOUT DROWSY SIDE EFFECTS. 


UNIQUE MIGRAINE RELIEF 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM IMITREX 


IMITREX Tablets were created specifically for the 
acute treatment of migraine attacks. They not only 
relieve the pain but also the nausea and sensitivity to 
light that often accompany migraine. What's more, 
this unique prescription medicine, containing 
sumatriptan succinate, is effective even if you take 
it when your migraine is at its worst. 


LETS YOU GET BACK 
TO YOUR LIFE 
Because IMITREX is not a narcotic or barbiturate, it 
wont interfere with your ability to function, IMITREX 
stops your migraine without stopping you. 
MOST PRESCRIBED MIGRAINE 
MEDICINE IN THE U.S: 
IMITREX Tablets have been prescribed for millions 

of migraine attacks in the U.S. and worldwide. 


IS IMITREX RIGHT FOR YOU? 


IMITREX is appropriate for many migraine suffer- 
ers, but only your doctor or other healthcare provider 
can decide if IMITREX is right for you. You should 


Visit our new website: www. migrainehelp.com 


Please see the important information on the following page. 


not take IMITREX if you have certain types of heart 
disease, blood pressure that is uncontrolled, or are aller- 
gic to this medication. If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pressure, high cholesterol, 
diabetes, or are a smoker, you need to be evaluated by 
your doctor before taking IMITREX. Very rarely, people 
with undiagnosed heart disease have had serious heart- 
related problems when taking IMITREX. 

If you are pregnant, nursing, or thinking about 
becoming pregnant, talk to your doctor. If your 
headaches are not migraines, IMITREX is not for you. 

The most frequently seen side effects are tingling 
and nasal discomfort. 


1. Source: Physician Drug and Diagnostic Audit (PDDA), August 1995 - July 1996, Scott-Levin 
a subsidiary of PMS 


CALL 1-800-294-3847 FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
You'll receive free...a highly informative brochure 
to help you better understand migraine, 
valuable physician-visit 
preparation material, and 
a subscription to a compre- 








hensive newsletter specially 
written for migraine sufferers. 
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Fecetving oral sumatnptan that may have refected coronary vasospasm. Nether of 
these adverse events was assooated mith a serious clinical outcome. 

There have Deen rare reports from countries where IMITREX Tablets are 

He market of sarious adverse events, including myocardal infarction, 
changes suggestne of myocardial ischema, and symptoms consistent with angina 
pectons. 


Fatalities: in extensive worldwide postmarteting experience 
have been reported the use of IMITREX Tablets. in most cases, the 
after treatment with IMITREX Tablets occurred well after sumatrip- 
{an use (L¢. 3 of more hours postdose) and probably reflect underlying disease and 
spontaneous 


events, 

There have, however, been several fataiines that occurred within a few hours after 
he use of sumatriptan The spectic contribution at sumatriptan to most of these 
eats cannot be determined, but in one case with IMITREX® (sumatriptan succinate) 
inyection, a 41~year-old woman with a 6-day Of undateral headache, uncartain 
history of cardovascutar disease with known factors (positive tamily history, 
postmenopausal woman, and smoking) and a history of asthena and codeine allergy, 
experienced nausea. vorruting, 2 sense of warmth, chest pressure, and sweating 
within 7 minutes of dosing. Tres was tohowed by hypotension at about one-half hour, 
and ventricular tachycardia Ventricular fibrillation leading to death in most other 
Cases, death was aftntuited to myocarda imfarctons occurring hours after dug 
adminstrason 


Deaths attruied to strokes, cerebral hemorrhage. and other cerebrovescular 
events nave atso Deen reported in patents treated with oral and subcutaneous 
Sumatripten. In many cases, appears possitve that the cerebrovascular events were 
primary. sumatriptan faving been administered in the incorrect belief that the 
Symptoms expenenced were magrainous in ongin when they were not. l, 
(U1 important to advise patents not to administer sumatriptan it a headache 


Use a Women e Chiidbearing Potenit (see PRECAUTIONS) 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: Atypiat sensations over the precordium (tightness, pressure, heaviness 
[aye ee reported afer IMITREX Tabet, but have ony rarely been associated with 
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j 
ard pene (sn CLL UCDO nad ees 
impaired hepatic (see ao 
information and DOSAGE TION). 
‘There turve been rare reports of seture following adminestration ‘sumatriptan. 


Tissues: Because sumetriptan binds to metanin, it 
Could accumiudate in meturun-nich tissues (Such as the eye) over time. This raises the 
possiblity that sumatriptan could cause tmdcity in these tissues afer extended use. 
However. no effects on the retina rekited to treatment with sumatriptan were noted in 


(©1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. 





he 43, eta blockers, n70) to those who had not usad prophrytaxs 
(n=1,220), There were no diterences in overall adverse event rates between the two 


Ergot-containing drugs have been reported to cause prolonged vasospastic 
ey yt oe 
containing or ergot-type medications Ghydroergotamine or 
(oe COTTON ORn M 24 hours of each eter shoud be avoied 
Papen Reteteen ib pened netinn Gn te riciés 
effect on the pharmacokinetics, blood pressure, or pulse rate of oral sumatnptan 
flea chal eoneansd So ates pero tstehigin gues tad ono 
on the pharmacokinetics of sumatriptan. 


assay). In two cytogenetics assays (the in 
assay and the wn vivo rat micronucieus assay) sumatriptan 
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abnormaiites. The No-eflect dose established for these effects was 15 mo‘kg 
per day, ‘wee times the human dose of 109 mg on a basis. 
To monitor feta outcomes of pregnant women to Gaxo 


21 demonstrated 3 decrease postnatal 
Gays 2, 4, and 20 at the dose of 1.000 mo'kg per day. The no-efect dose for this 
ford was 100 mokg er day, apprsiratey 10 Ses he human dose of 100 mg 
anamginy 
Nursing Mothers: Surratriptan ts excreted in human breast milk. Therelore, caution 
Should be exercised when considenng the administration of IMITREX Tablets to 
women. 


Pediatric Use: Satety and eftectveness of IMITREX Tablets in pediatric patients have 
Not been established. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: (s00 also PRECAUTIONS) May Cause coro- 

rary tery vesogas ar ay Want pt ny gee eS 
vasospasm, 

ave been rae reports Wom ovunties whieh ‘ablets have been 


bad taste in mouth, neck stifiness: all these 
pomeenp = pol} pepe pend pelea bi 
Incidence in Controlled Clinical The following table ists adverse events that 
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ace oats) 
Prcnbo | 25mg eis 100 mg 
(m=112) | (n=114) | (n=108) | (n=112) 


Musoulosksieta! 

Neurological 

Urogenital 
Dysuria 


Events that ocourred at a frequency of 1%. or more in the IMITREX Teblets 100-mg 
(group and that occurred more frequently in that group ttan the peicebo group. 
Other events that occurred at least 2s often on placebo as in the 100-mg dose 

group included abdominal discomfort, mouth or tongue discomfort, 

arvdety, taste disturbance, nausea andior vomiting, migraine, headache drowsi- 






Tablets are well Across all dases, most adverse 
reactions are mid and transient and do not lead to effects. The inodence 
of adverse events in controlled clinical triats was not Dy gender or age of the 


hypotension, pallor, pulsating sensations, tachycardia. atheroscie- 
1058s, Cerebral scheme. cerebrovascular lesion, haart block peripheral 
cyanosis, ‘transient ‘Schemia, 

Ear, Nose, and Throat: Frequent were were hearing 


Gu " Drescribing information for the basis of this 
‘Copyright 1995, 
Gano Wellcome inc. Ad rights reserved 
jaxo Wellco: 
aie a Gi. xO: ellee me 
Hesearch Tnangie Park, NC ZTIO9 
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FASS! IN 1976 


PLEADED GUILTY. CAPTAIN DERRICK 
ROBERTSON, 31, to consensual sex, © 
sodomy, adultery and conduct unbe- 
coming an officer; in Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland. Robertson, the first 
officer sentenced in the Aberdeen sex 
scandal, was booted out of the Army, - 
and will serve four months in prison. 


AILING. SCOTT HAMILTON, 38, Olympic 
gold-medal skater; with testicular can- 
cer. Doctors say Hamilton will undergo 
chemotherapy treatment. 


DIED. CARLO FASSI, 67, coach who 
guided Peggy Fleming, Dorothy Ham- 
ill, John Curry and Robin Cousins to 
Olympic gold medals; of a heart attack; 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, where he was - 
accompanying his current skaters, in- 
cluding American Nicole Bobek, at the © 
World Figure Skating Championships. 


DIED. JACQUES FOCCART, 83, leading 
architect of French policy in Africa and 





| Cloaked and Daggered 
nation, White House aides 


\|| egy.” Sorensen was the ex—Kennedy 





aide who became Carter's 


national lawyer in New 


“Been there, done that”: 


|| somber than usual, [Sorensen] read a vigorous 10-page 
|| rebuttal of what he called ‘scurrilous and personal at- 








20 YEARS AGO 


IN TIME 





Before Anthany Lake decided to bag his C1A nomi- 
complained privately that 
he was being bled to death by the “Ted Sorensen strat- 
: Administration 
abortive nominee for CIA 
chief in 1977. Of the Lake debacle, Sorensen (now an inter- 
York City) told Time last week: 
“Looking grim and even more 
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suainay 





adviser to four French Presidents, in- 
cluding Charles de Gaulle; in Paris. An © 
important figure in the Gaullist move- © 
ment, he operated in clandestine cir- © 


cles to maintain France’s power in its 
former African colonies. 


DIED. ROBERT SAUDEK, 85, pioneer in 
the golden age of television; in Balti- 
more, Maryland. Saudek was the cre- 
ator of the critically acclaimed Omnibus 
series, which ran from 1952 to 1961. 


DIED. WILBERT AWDRY, 85, British rev- 


erend and children’s author who creat- : 


ed Thomas the Tank Engine; in 
Stroud, England. Awdry’s books were 
inspired by his childhood spent near 
his beloved, and noisy, pufferbellies. 


DIED. VICTOR VASARELY, 88, a master of 
Op Art, a type of abstraction based on 
optical illusions and displayed in popu- 
lar paintings that combines bright colors 
and geometrical forms; in Paris. 
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drawing his nomination .. 


masked the real opposition.’ ” 
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PRITCHETT IN 1972 


DIED. V.S. PRITCHETT, 96, writer, critic 
and all-around British man of letters; 
in London. Literally a child of this 
century, Sir Victor (he was knighted 
in 1975) turned out pithy, highly pol- 
ished prose in a variety of genres, in- 
cluding travel writing, memoirs (A 
Cab at the Door, 1968), biographies, 
novels (Dead Man Leading, 1937) and 
numerous collections of literary criti- 
cism and short stories. He was a rare 
book reviewer who could also create 
memorable fiction. His stories, comic 
but sympathetic renderings of the 
antic aspirations of ordinary people, 
remained refreshingly old-fashioned 
and essentially timeless and enduring, 
given all the literary fads he lived 
through. Pritchett expressed his credo 
in the preface to his Collected Stories 
(1982): “I have always thought it the 
duty of writers to justify their people, 
for we all feel that for good or ill, we are 
exceptional and justified in being what 
we are.” 


= tacks.’ When he had finished, he picked up an- 
= other piece of paper and began reading from it. ‘It 
= is now clear,’ he said, ‘that a substantial portion 
F of the U.S. Senate and the intelligence communi 

3 ty is not yet ready to accept as director of Central 
Intelligence an outsider who believes as I be- 
" lieve.’ As the 15 members of the Senate Select 


on Intelligence visibly stiffened, 


Sorensen went on to announce that he was with- 


He told Time: ‘...[A] lot of 


dirty little streams flowed together to make this flood. 
There was the extreme right, the Kennedy haters, the 


Carter haters. The smoke-screen reasons—outright lies and 


Jan. 31, 1977 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 





Smoking Is Addictive—Warning to be placed 
on the Liggett Group’s cigarette packs, 


F ALL THE TARGETS OF GOVERNMENT 


wrath in American industry, none 
have been scorched more severely 
or more often than U.S. tobacco 
companies. But despite being hit 
with everything from health-warning labels 
to smoking bans in buildings to Vice Presi- 
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dent Al Gore’s tale last year of his sister’s fa- 
tal lung cancer, cigarette makers have sur- 
vived and prospered. The industry’s profits 
have been healthy for a decade, and in 
spite of countless lawsuits, no tobacco 
company has ever paid out a single penny 
to compensate anyone for damaged health. 

That is precisely why jubilant anti- 
smoking forces applauded a remarkable 
string of confessions by the Liggett Group 
last week as the straw that could finally 
break Joe Camel’s back. The admissions, 


Photo illustration by Joe Zeff 





| made to end Liggett’s role as a defendant in 


22 state lawsuits against the five largest 
U.S. tobacco companies, offered an un- 
precedented peek at some dirty little se- 
crets inside Liggett and, by implication, 
the rest of the $45 billion tobacco industry. 

Liggett, a company with a negative net 
worth and shrinking business, is the door 
prosecutors hope to walk through to get at 
the likes of Philip Morris, the maker of 
Marlboro, which controls half the tobacco 
market as the center of a diversified em- 



























pire. Last year Philip Morris made $6.3 bil- 
lion worldwide on revenues of $69.2 bil- 
lion. What excited prosecutors most was 
the prospect of getting their hands on 
mountains of documents that Liggett 
agreed to surrender and that they believe 
could incriminate all the other cigarette 
makers. They have already seen a slew of 
Liggett files, the product of other law- 
suits. But hundreds of thousands more, 
particularly those pertaining to the 
group of industry lawyers that met 
to discuss litigation strategy, may 
be protected by client-attorney 
privilege and remain under seal in 
a state court in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. A judge is expect- 
ed to hear arguments next week 
from Philip Morris and other 
companies that want to keep the 
papers boxed up. 

The attorneys general of the 
states that won the settlement 
could hardly contain them- 
selves. “This is the beginning 
of the end for this conspiracy 
of lies and deceptions that 
have been perpetuated on 


x 


nesota emphasized the battles ahead: ; 
“This is like busting a street drug dealer = 
to get the Colombia cartel. We are very 3 
serious about going ahead and making = 
sure the entire industry is transformed.” 2 
Not at all ready to cave in, the tobacco = 
giants call the agreement a lot of huffing and ° 
puffing and a desperate ploy by Liggett boss 
Bennett LeBow to cut his losses and possi- 2 
bly force another cigarette maker to buy ¢ 
the American public by the him out. Liggett’s deal is transferable to any 2 
tobacco companies,” said . acquiring tobacco company except Philip > 
Arizona’s Grant Woods, who brought one | Morris. “The only ones who potentially ben- z 
of the first state suits that aim to recoup bil- efit from LeBow’s latest shenanigans are * 


é a, rea HE WEDGE: ey a ay 
lions of dollars in Medicaid money spent on Pp srten market share plaintiffs’ lawyers,” said a joint statement = 
illnesses related to smoking. Attorney gener- | made Liggett vulnerable and thus from the four major cigarette makers (Philip 2 


al Hubert (“Skip”) Humphrey III of Min- | more agreeable to a sweeping settlement Morris, R.J. Reynolds, Brown & Williamson & 
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Tobacco and Lorillard), who 
account for 98% of U.S. to- Is 


bacco sales. Through the 
first nine months of 1996, 


Heading Up Again? 





TARGET AUDIENCE: As part of its agreement, Liggett admitted that the 


industry's advertising has long been directed at teenagers 


Center for Tobacco-Free 
Kids: “For 30 years the to- 


Liggett had a net loss of % who smoked in the bacco industry has said to 
$9.7 million (0 net ee anyone who will listen, ‘We 
No wonder LeBow glee- 35 Total don’t market our products 
fully handed out smoking 0 ey ~~ = to children,’ despite the 
guns as if they were prod- 25 =, -_ fact that virtually all new 
uct samples. The smallest 20 — > smokers start as children 
U.S. cigarette maker, whose 15 and are addicted before | 
brands include Chester- 10 Ages 12 to 17 they are old enough to pur- 
field, L&M and Eve, ad- 5 chase the product legally. 
mitted what just about ; Prk ie ee Today that claim is dead.” 
everyone outside the in- 8 88 909192939495 The settlement struck a 


dustry long held as fact: 
that cigarette smoking causes lung cancer, 
heart disease and emphysema. In another 
affirmation of the obvious, Liggett ac- 
knowledged that nicotine is an addictive 
substance. That refuted the sworn denials 
that seven industry leaders, including a 
Liggett representative, made before Con- 
gress in 1994. Says LeBow of the thinking 
behind last week’s confessions: “It was a 
business, a moral and a personal decision.” 
In perhaps the most revealing state- 
ment, Liggett confessed that cigarette com- 
panies like itself have long aimed their 
pitches directly at teenagers—something 
the rest of the industry denies. Declared 
Matthew Myers, a lawyer for the National 
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resonant note at the Clinton 
White House, which has been seeking to ban 
the promoting and selling of cigarettes to | 
children. For example, the Administration 
strongly backs new Food and Drug Admin- 
istration rules that require smokers up to the 
age of 27 to show photo ID cards when buy- 
ing cigarettes. (The regulations bar tobacco 
sales to anyone under the age of 18.) Said Vice 
President Gore, who greeted the Liggett 
deal as a breath of fresh air in a smoke-filled 
room: “It’s about time the tobacco compa- 
nies told the American people the truth.” 

As a warning to smokers of all ages, 
Liggett will state on cigarette packs and in 
ads that smoking is an addictive habit. Lig- 
gett will also cooperate in suits against 
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other tobacco companies and will allow 
its own employees to testify. Moreover, 
Liggett agreed to pay a quarter of its pre- 
tax profits to the states every year for the 
next 25 years, a promise not as impressive 
as it sounded. “Twenty-five percent of 
nothing is nothing,” quipped one analyst. 

But with or without any money, the 
sweeping settlement is a crucial moment 
in three decades of public and private ef- 
forts in court to combat tobacco use. Crit- 
ics first relied on research and education to 
counter smoking—a tactic that produced 
plenty of posters but not much change in 
consumers’ habits. Legal attacks proved 
more successful. “We were always out- 
gunned at first,” says John Banzhaf, a law 
professor at George Washington Universi- 
ty and founder of Action on Smoking & 
Health, an antitobacco group. But that 
nose-to-nose approach led to victories 
ranging from bans on smoking in public 
places to Liggett’s surrender last week. 
Says David Logan, a law professor at Wake 
Forest University in Winston-Salem: “The 
longest and most successful joint defense 
agreement in American industry has 
started to crumble.” 

The Liggett settlement could not have 
been a complete surprise to its tobacco 








rivals—after all, the company had an ear- 
lier deal with five states—and they seem 
fully prepared to continue the case-by- 
case fights over liability. Indeed, the next 
big state suit, in Mississippi, is scheduled 
to go to trial in June. 

No sooner did advance word of the set- 
tlement make the rounds last week than 
the rest of the tobacco industry raced into 
the North Carolina court to keep Liggett’s 
papers under wraps. The cigarette makers 
claim that the documents are protected by 
the industry’s joint defense privilege on 
attorney-client communications because 


they bear on Liggett’s dealings with the | 


other companies. However, a few files 
have already been distributed, and other 
documents are likely to leak out. “It’s very 
hard to say ‘attorney-client privilege’ when 
half the world will be seeing them,” says 
Henry Miller, a past president of the New 
York Bar Association. “You are not playing 
around with some little plaintiffs lawyer 
who has a three-person practice but with 
the attorneys general of states.” 

Even as some Wall Street analysts 
downplayed the impact of the settlement 
last week, the stock of several tobacco com- 
panies took a drubbing. Among them was 
Philip Morris, which plunged $17.50 a share 
to finish trading for the week at $111.50—a 
drop of 13.6% or $14 billion in market value. 
Also punished was stock of RJR Nabisco, 
parent company of R.J. Reynolds (Winston, 
Camel), which closed at $31 a share on Fri- 
day for a five-day drop of $2.875, or 8.5%. 


The heat on tobacco shows no sign of | 


lessening. With 22 states in the fray so far, 
others are certain to join in. And com- 
panies face more than a dozen private 
class-action suits and hundreds of indi- 
vidual lawsuits. At the same time, ciga- 
rette makers—minus Liggett—will soon 
troop to court in Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, to hear a judge’s decision on 
whether to allow new FDA rules that say 
tobacco billboards must be at least 1,000 
ft. from schools and that require young 
smokers to show photo IDs. 

Will smokers take Liggett’s mea culpas 
to heart and light up less often? After de- 
clining for years, smoking has leveled off, 
and teens seem to be increasing their in- 
take. Older smokers may pay more heed 
than younger ones to warnings about ad- 
diction on Liggett cigarette labels. That's 
because the young are more apt to look 
upon smoking as cool and the conse- 
quences a distant threat. And they may 
cling to that view even when a major man- 
ufacturer admits that with regard to the 
truth about cigarettes and health, it has 
been blowing smoke for years. —Reported by 
Aixa M. Pascual and Jane Van Tassel/New York 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 














Populist Hero or Bottom Feeder? 


FTER DECADES OF BELIEVING, ANTITOBACCO FORCES FINALLY FOUND THEIR 
Santa Claus, Sure enough, he’s short, plump and round, sports a silver beard 
and grins impishly. But his name isn’t Santa Claus, it’s Bennett LeBow. 
LeBow, 59, makes an unlikely populist hero. He’s an ’80s-style corporate 
buccaneer who plundered Western Union, rattled American Brands and took 
runs at Prime Computer and RJR Nabisco. As head of the Liggett tobacco com- 
pany, he has contributed to one of America’s unhealthiest habits, but last week, 
ironically, he became the bearer of gifts to those plotting the demise of the ciga- 
rette industry. In settling a raft of lawsuits, LeBow agreed to turn over documents 
that presumably tell what the tobacco execs knew and when they knew it. 
How does LeBow feel about being the maverick who broke ranks with his 
peers? “I just feel like we've done the right thing,” he says. “I'm not a maverick.” 
, He can deny that all he wants. But 
° LeBow is more maverick than James 
= Garner, He shuns glamour, preferring 
} to invest in down-and-out companies. 
= He has teamed up with the likes of 
Carl Icahn, a consummate outsider. 
And he doesn’t mind an ugly fight. 
The son of a Philadelphia insur- 
ance man, LeBow earned an engineer- 
ing degree at Drexel University and 
launched his own computer company. 
A few years later, he had to rescue it 
with a financial restructuring. In short 
order, bailouts became his business, 
backed by the infamous junk bonds of 
Michael Milken in his heyday. 










isnota reformed capitalist. In the 1980s, 
for example, LeBow made noise about 
; a possible takeover of cigarette maker 

! a American Brands. roy nama but 
Bennett LeBow claims found a profit, making ion when 
mavericks othare might Geagree he surprised other investors by selling 
the stock. He made one of his biggest killings early this decade. LeBow had 
bought the Western Union money-transfer business in 1987, and watched his 
company sink into bankruptcy in 1991. Then, amazingly enough, he managed 
to find a buyer for the business a couple of years ago, which allowed him to 
pay off old debts and emerge with some $300 million in cash—his springboard 
to the skirmish with RJR and a rejuvenated raiding career. 

The RJR proxy fight in 1995-96—in which LeBow proposed to split the 
company into two pieces, the Nabisco Brands food group and the R.J. Reynolds 
tobacco firm—was ultimately rejected by skeptical stockholders. “I think it 
was ...an issue of character,” said tobacco-industry analyst Ellen Baras at the 
time. “I think there are people who would support a spin-off of Nabisco, but 
not by LeBow.” One of the prime factors was LeBow’s dubious reputation as 
a manager. In 1994 his own shareholders had sued him, claiming he had tak- 
en millions of dollars in improper loans; LeBow settled out of court. 

An avid scuba diver, LeBow has enjoyed the tycoon life-style to the hilt, oper- 
ating from Florida's millionaire ghetto on Fisher Island. During the late 1980s, he 
chartered a jet to fly dozens of friends to a multimillion-dollar party in London 
to celebrate the launch of his private yacht, modeled after Queen Victoria's. He 
reportedly gave guests gold coins bearing a likeness of himself wearing a Lord 
Nelson hat. He has sold off some of his lavish baubles in recent years, but his prof- 
ligate reputation remains a flaw. In the RJR fight, opponents delighted in propa- 
gating the slogan “LeBow ... Le Bankrupt. Any questions?” —By Daniel Kadlec 
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LeBow isa reformed smoker, buthe ~ 
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PRESIDENT fp 





After Roger Tamraz put up $150,000, Democratic 
Party officials battled the CIA and the NSC to get 


him inside the White House. Guess who prev vailed? 


By NANCY GIBBS 


OGER TAMRAZ WANTED TO BUILD A 
pipeline from the Caspian Sea to 
Turkey, but he needed to build 
one to the White House first. He 
tunneled under the U.S. intelli- 
gence dodged the 
doorkeepers who were trying to keep him 
out, shoveled at least $150,000 into Demo 
cratic Party coffers and finally broke 
through into the West Wing, where he 
joined the President for coffee and a 
screening of Independence Day 
The pattern has become familiar: every 
week now, it seems, we meet another busi- 
from the 
White House and was willing to pay for it. 
And every week we learn more about a 
White House willing to place politics be- 
fore policy. Just when it began to look as if 
the scandal was mainly about Chinese in- 
fluence peddling, it turns out that all kinds 
of hustlers could descend on the White 
House like gamblers to Vegas, feeling 
lucky. It didn’t matter if the player was a 
global wheeler-dealer like 
Tamraz, whom Interpol want- 
ed to question in connection 
with $200 million that van- 
ished from a bank in Lebanon 
where he once was chairman. 
The Clinton never 
And for his failure to 
as a more effective 
bouncer, National Security 
Adviser Tony Lake became 
the scandal’s latest casualty, 


community, 


nessman who wanted a favor 


casino 
closed. 
function 
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FRIENDS IN 
HIGH PLACES 


Akey Clinton 


foreign policy 
adviser opposed 
White House visits 
for Roger Tamraz, 
but he got in five 
times anyway 





withdrawing last week as Clinton’s nomi- 
nee to head the CIA. 
Each new case, and particularly the 
Tamraz tale, makes it harder for anyone in 
Washington to sustain the Big Lie on 
which the whole campaign-finance racket 
rests. The Big Lie works like this: over and 
over, despite each piece of evidence to the 
contrary, politicians insist there’s no quid 
pro quo. People can give money to cam- 
but the 
donors get nothing from the government in 
return. Repeating this fiction obscures the 
obvious point: why would hardheaded 
businessmen give hundreds of millions of 
dollars—$262 million, the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission reported last week 
without the prospect of getting something 
in exchange? But so long as no one shatters 
the myth, the laws won't be changed 
During the 1996 campaign, Democra- 
tic fund raisers recruited some donors who 
wanted something so badly that both 
donor and recipient agreed it might be 
better to keep the whole thing quiet. But 
“soft money” the large un 
regulated contributions show 
up in FEC reports. So the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee buried the 
trail, handing out 
needy state parties so donors 
could funnel their money 
where it would be harder to 
find. In return, D.N.c. 
man Don Fowler and his staff 
made sure that assorted Chi- 
businessmen and now 


yaigns or parties, the pols say 
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oil financiers got a hearing from the NSC, a 
photo with the First Lady, or a spot on the 
President's schedule 

rhe story of Roger Tamraz, a U.S. cit 
izen of Lebanese descent born in Cairo, as 
told in the Wall Street Journal last week, 
suggests just how far Democratic officials 
were willing to go to hide a quid and de- 
liver a quo. Tamraz wanted to build his 
billion-dollar oil pipeline through the war- 
ring nations of Armenia and Azerbaijan 








He sought U.S. blessing for the project to 
help secure financing and with the aid of 
some State Department officials, arranged 
a meeting in June 1995 with Nsc Central 
Asia specialist Sheila Heslin. She was not 
impressed with his pitch and didn’t think 
the pipeline would ever be built. She told 
famraz that no U.S. approval would be 
granted, and was alarmed to hear later that 
he had portrayed himself to potential in- 
vestors as having some sort of official U.S 
backing. Later that fall, after Tamraz sent 
the p.N.c. acheck for $50,000, he asked for 
a meeting with Vice President Gore. Hes- 
lin argued that it would not serve U.S. for 
eign policy interests for Tamraz to meet 
with the President or Vice President 
White House officials said last week that 
no meeting took plac e. 

Such objections were becoming a nul 
sance to fund raisers. Lake had built a wall 
around the Nsc to prevent political con 
cerns from compromising policy judg 
ments. During the campaign, some White 
House officials believed, as one put it, that 
Lake wasn’t concerned about politics at all 

Tony’s incredibly obstinate,” the official 
said at the time. “It’s like he doesn’t care if 
the President's re-elected.” 

lamraz didn’t give up, though. In Au 
gust and October, at chairman Fowler's 
suggestion, he sent a total of $100,000 to 
the Virginia State Democratic Party. In re 
turn, says a campaign official, he wanted 
Fowler to help get him in to see the Presi 
dent. So in December, Fowler called Hes 
lin and asked her to back down on her ob 
in the White 


jections to letting Tamraz 
House. According to the Journal he of- 





fered to send her a CIA report that would 
demonstrate that Tamraz had provided the 
agency with helpful information in the 
past. And several weeks later, a new CIA re 
port landed on Heslin’s desk which Heslin 
claims she never requested 

How did a political operative like 
Fowler allegedly know how to reach into 
the CIA and order a secret report to pres- 
sure the Nsc to change a security position? 
That’s what the c1A would like to know 


Agency communications records and doc 





uments state that Fowler telephoned a 
mid-level cia officer who was Tamrazs 





in the clandestine ( )perations Di- 


~ 


rectorate in December 1995, 
though Fowler denies making 
any calls. Meanwhile, intelli- 
gence officials told Time that CIA 
Inspector Frederick 
Hitz is investigating whether the 
officer, at Tamraz’s urging, tele- 
phoned Fowler in October to 
confirm that the businessman 
had helped the agency in the past 
with information on the Middle 
East. If that was the case, it would 
represent a major breach in CIA 
security regulations, which bar 
officers from revealing to any 
outsiders that someone is helping 


General 





THEFIRST CASUALTY 


G.0.P. Senators wanted to ask CIA 
director-designate Lake, above, why 


he didn't know about Fowler's efforts 
to help a Democratic donor in 1995. 


= turns out that the fire wall Lake 
» constructed to keep politics out 


= of foreign policy seems to have 


3 surrounded only him. His ap- 
; parent inability to monitor the 
doings of 151 security-council 


staff members led even some 


Lake supporters on Capitol Hill 
to wonder whether he was cut 


> out to run the nation’s 80,000- 


person intelligence community, 
The Tamraz scandal was 


* only the last nail, Republicans 


on the Senate Intelligence com- 
mittee, and especially chairman 
Richard Shelby, had been gun- 


the agency. Intelligence officials 
also say Tamraz had hired former 
CIA officers to work in some of his compa- 
nies, so officials are investigating whether 
any veterans might have helped Fowler 
arrange his contacts with the Operations 
Directorate 

Heslin alerted the nsc to the lobbying 
by Fowler, and council deputy director 





Rather than comply, Lake quit 





Nancy Soderberg called Fowler and told 
him, in essence, to lay off. She didn’t 
mention the encounter to Lake, thinking 
the problem was taken care of. So how to 
account for the fact that in the months 
that followed, Tamraz visited the White 
House not once but four more times? It 


ning for Lake ever since Clinton 
nominated him to take over the 
cia in December. Early on, Shelby decid- 
ed to hold Lake’s nomination hostage to 
pry more documents out of the White 
House on everything from Haiti to Lake’s 
stock holdings to the campaign-finance 
scandal. Administration officials tell TIME 
that a Shelby aide even drove the 35 miles 











WHY THE SENATE LOVES 







ASHINGTON IS FULL OF PEOPLE WHO KNOW HOW TO 
scramble up the ladder of power. But George 
Tenet, President Clinton’s latest nominee for 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency, has set 
new records for both speed and elegance of ascent. 


Last week Republican Senators were all but telling Tenet he 


would be confirmed even before Clinton had nominated him. 

On Wednesday morning, hours before he was to fly to 
Helsinki, Clinton was in a characteristic dither. Some White 
| House aides recommended that he quickly nominate Tenet, 44, 
an amiable former Senate intelligence staff member who has 
been deputy c1a director since 1995. But National Security Ad- 
viser Sandy Berger, not wanting a repeat of the Lake mess, ar- 
gued that Clinton should wait until lawyers vetted Tenet one 
more time. Then around 3 p.m., word reached the White 
House that Senators—Republican Senators—had swooned 
over Tenet that morning, crowding around him ata secret bud- 
get briefing and predicting his confirmation 
hearings would be a lovefest. Even Richard 
Shelby, the intelligence-committee chairman 
whose guerrilla warfare helped bring down 
Lake, “was falling in [Tenet’s} lap,” a White 
House aide told Time. Hearing that, Clinton 
went on TV at 4:48 p.m. and nominated Tenet. 
American politics, like every other branch 

of show business, loves the myth of the heroic 
understudy—the unknown who coolly takes 
the stage when the headliner can’t. Now that 
the spotlight is on Tenet, a bipartisan chorus is 
calling him the perfect man for the role of cIA 


\ 
Tenet is an “rong see spgaag 
director. It’s a monstrous job. Three directorsin Choice for Chief 








AN UNDERSTUDY 


the past six years have tried to drag America’s $30-billion-a- 
year intelligence empire into the post-cold war era as ugly dis- | 
closures—especially the unmasking of traitors Aldrich Ames 
and Harold Nicholson—made the agency seem an unreliable 
relic. Why should anyone think that Tenet, a New Yorker 
whose Greek-immigrant parents owned a diner, can succeed? 

Because, his boosters say, Tenet’s rise was fueled by | 
smarts, loyalty, a taste for truth telling, and a commitment to 
reform that somehow didn’t cost him the respect of the cra. In 
1987 he was a 34-year-old Senate intelligence-committee staff 
member when chairman David Boren chose him to be the new 
staff director. Boren put him in charge of auditing clandestine 
CIA programs. Tenet, says Boren, forced the agency to shut 
down two major covert operations after his staff found that 
case officers opposed U.S. policy goals and possibly allowed in- 
formants to siphon funds, Since his boss John Deutch resigned 
last December, Tenet has run the c1a—but not without inci- 
dent. Last month Tenet said the agency did not 
know prior to 1995 that an Iraqi weapons dump 
blown up by U.S. troops in the Gulf War may 
have contained chemical weapons. Last week 
Tenet acknowledged the agency had sketchy 
information as early as 1986. Now that Lake, 
Clinton's first choice to replace Deutch, has 
been chased from the theater, Tenet the un- 
derstudy is onstage. Already, critics are waiting 
to coach him their lines: rein in the c1a’s hard- 
core culture; implement ethics courses for offi- 
cers; create “honest spies.” Soon, he will have 
to brave the reviews. —By Eric Pooley. Reported by 
Elaine Shannon and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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to the supersecret National Security 
Agency at Fort Meade, Maryland, to ask if 
the nsa had any information on the nom- 
inee. The NsA shooed the aide away but 
alerted the cia and the White House 
about the approach. 

Ironically, Lake might have been better 
suited to the CIA post than he was to the 
Nsc. He is secretive by nature and never 
sought the limelight; a bulletin board used 
to hang in the White House situation room 
with all the press photos that described 
him as an “unidentified staffer.” While at 
the White House, he preferred shooting 
pool with Secret Service agents to hitting 
the Georgetown cocktail circuit. But Lake 
has not been shy about asking the CIA to 
undertake covert operations. During the 
first four years of the Administration he 
backed sensitive c1A operations to spy on 
and help bring down kingpins of Colom- 
bia’s Cali drug cartel. A 

While Lake did have 4 
supporters on the com- 
mittee, it was clear that = 
he lacked the stomach for 
a long fight. During 35 
years of public service 
Lake had been obsessed 
with his integrity. He had 
resigned from the Nixon 
Administration as a point 
of honor. He had never 
faced Senate confirma- 
tion for any position and 
wasn’t used to the rough 
and tumble of congres- 
sional questioning. He had reached the job 
of his dreams at the Nsc, only to see it be 
his undoing. “I consider this a personal 
tragedy,” says Richard Holbrooke, who 
entered the foreign service with Lake and 
served with him in Saigon. “Tony was the 
most brilliant of the young group that 
came up together in Vietnam.” 

The Tamraz story broke Monday 
morning, guaranteeing another round of 
charges of lax management and another 
delay in the hearings. At 4:30 p.m., Lake 
went to the Oval Office to tell Clinton he 
wanted to pull his nomination. It was an 
emotional meeting. Clinton was frustrated 
and angry. He hugged Lake twice and tried 
to talk him out of his decision. When Clin- 
ton vowed to mount a yearlong fight, Lake 
politely cut him off. His mind was made 
up, and he didn’t want to debate the Presi- 
dent on it. That night Lake released his res- 
ignation letter, complaining about a capital 
“gone haywire.” By week’s end Lake had 
booked a flight to Florida to watch his 
beloved Boston Red Sox wind down their 
spring training. —Reported by James 
Carney, Douglas Waller and Michael Weisskopf/ 
Washington 
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THE BUSY BACK-DOOR MEN 


IRTUALLY NO ONE WITH A CHECKBOOK WAS TURNED AWAY FROM BILL 
Clinton’s fund-raising party—not convicted felons, not Buddhist monks 
bearing someone else’s money, not even a Russian mobster. But few of 
them felt the need to be quite as discreet as Carl Lindner, the banana king 
who had a bundle to drop in the last election. 

Lindner, the conservative tycoon from Cincinnati, Ohio, who heads 
Chiquita Brands, gives much more money to Republicans than Democrats. 
That helps explain why, when he needed a big favor from the Clinton Ad- 
ministration two years ago, he may have wanted to hide his footprints. Lind- 
ner wanted U.S. Trade Representative Mickey Kantor to help him pry open 
European markets, which rely on various tariffs and trade barriers effective- 
ly to shut out Lindner’s bananas. Though hundreds of companies ask Wash- 
ington to investigate unfair trade practices, the U.S. Trade Representative ac- 
cepts only about 14 cases each year. Even fewer are taken to Geneva for 
resolution by the World Trade Organization. And only rarely do such cases 
make the cut when hardly any U.S. 
jobs are at stake; Chiquita employs 








i most of its 45,000 workers in Hon- 

B y Election Day ‘ duras and Guatemala. And yet 
Lindner had given Kantor took’ the cass, 

You wouldn’t know how grate- 

more than $500,000 ful Lindner was by checking 

records at the Federal Election 

to the Democrats, Commission; he gave the Demo- 

almost all of it cratic National Committee only 

] . $15,000 in the final 15 months of 

CRC RUCHEE the campaign. Instead, p.N.c. offi- 

‘ cials instructed Lindner to give di- 

state parties rectly to state-party coffers, which 

are subject to far less public scruti- 

ny than federal-election accounts. 


On April 12, 1996, the day after Kantor asked the wro to examine Chiquita’s 
grievance, Lindner and his top executives began funneling more than 
$500,000 to about two dozen states from Florida to California, campaign of- 
ficials told TIME. The only record of the contributions is in often remote state 
capitals, like Cheyenne, Wyoming, where contributors are not even required 
to list their employers. A Democratic official said the state-party route was 
reserved for “hot potatoes”—donors who wanted some anonymity. 

Lindner received the same red-carpet treatment as some of Clinton’s 
more flamboyant benefactors, including coffee with the President and a night 
in the Lincoln Bedroom. Last week the wro panel issued a preliminary rul- 
ing in Lindner’s favor. When that is made final, Lindner stands to gain mil- 
lions in revenues from new sales in Europe—a good return on the $2 million 
in soft money that he and his firms have handed both parties since 1990. Re- 
publicans too have supported Lindner’s banana crusade. (Lindner and Kan- 
tor declined to comment.) ; 

While giving to the state parties is perfectly legal, congressional investi- 
gators may question the motives of donors: Was it done to camouflage a mon- 
ey-for-favors deal? TiME’s survey of state records shows that Lindner wasn’t 
alone. Las Vegas casino owner Steve Wynn, who according to FEC records 
gave $35,000 to the D.N.c., sprinkled 10 times that amount last fall to seven 
state Democratic parties, including Georgia and Colorado. Wynn wanted to 
limit the subpoena power of a new federal gambling commission. Clinton ini- 
tially favored giving the panel broad investigative authority to study casinos 
and their books but subsequently reversed his position. Not long afterward, 
Wynn’s cash came through, steered to tightly contested swing states by D.N.C. 
officials. ~By Michael Weisskopf. With reporting by Viveca Novak/Washington 
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Bloodshed in the Banks 


From Eau Claire to Orlando, robberies are up 
sharply this year. Is Hollywood to blame? 


By S.C. GWYNNE AUSTIN 








HEN CLYDE BARROW AND BONNIE 
Parker robbed banks during their 
legendary two-year crime spree 
in the 1930s, they did so in part 
because it was easy. America was a more 
trusting place, and small-town banks of- 
fered unprotected targets and quick get- 
aways. Now, 63 years later, a rapidly 
growing number of criminals appear to 


have again decided that robbing banks is | 


easy money—against consider- 
able evidence to the contrary. 

After five years of steady de- 
cline, the number of bank rob- 
beries in the U.S. shot up abrupt- 
ly in 1996, and has accelerated so 
sharply in the first three months 
of 1997 that many cities are ex- 
periencing record levels of such 
crime. In Dallas a bank is robbed 
almost every other day. At that 
rate, last year’s total of 52 bank 
jobs will be surpassed in April, 
while the bank-robbery rate for 
north and west Texas is expected 
to jump 200% this year. 

And Texas is not alone. In 
Durham, North Carolina, 10 
banks were robbed in January 
and February, compared with 14 
all last year. In 18 counties in 
central Florida, robberies are al- 
ready up 61%. Since January, 
there have been rashes of rob- 
beries in Houston, Atlanta, De- 
troit and Orlando, Florida. And 
this comes on top of big jumps 
last year: Colorado, up 65%; Ari- 
zona, up 68%; Virginia, three 
times the level of 1994. Eau Claire County, 
Wisconsin, which had not had a bank rob- 
bery for almost two years, has suffered four 
in the past four months. 

In the tradition of Bonnie Parker, more 
women are getting in on the act: a solo fe- 
male robber terrorized banks in Marin 
County, California, in late 1996; last month 
in Maryland, a 14-year-old girl under sus- 
pension from school was recorded by a 
bank camera claiming to have a weapon 
and ordering the tellers to “just do it.” And 
in a string of heists in several states, a 
mother sat calmly with her three-month- 
old baby daughter listening to the police 


GENE BLEVINS—LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 


monitor while her husband robbed banks. 

The most worrisome new develop- 
ment is the so-called takeover robbery, in 
which an armed gang holds tellers and cus- 
tomers hostage. On Feb. 28, a commando- 
style assault on a Bank of America branch 
led to a firefight on the streets of North 
Hollywood, California, in which two rob- 
bers died and dozens of police and by- 
standers were wounded. In Orange Coun- 


ty, California, 17 such takeover robberies | 
| share security costs and put up a $90,000 


occurred last year, up 140% from 1994. 





Meanwhile, despite new security tech- 
nologies, the apprehension rate for bank 
robberies has held at the same level for the 
past two decades, at about 65%. So why are 


| so many crooks suddenly emboldened to 


knock over a bank? No one seems to know. 
Authorities from the FBI to local sheriff's 
offices agree that drug addiction plays a big 
role, but the drug plague is not new. They 
also point to the proliferation of less secure 
suburban branches, yet this too is a long- 
term trend that cannot fully explain the 
1996-97 spike. 

An unscientific but tantalizing theory is 
that Hollywood movies are serving as how- 








to manuals. Authorities point to the 1996 
De Niro-Pacino vehicle Heat, which one 


| of the robbers in the North Hollywood 


shoot-out had repeatedly watched. In Set 
It Off, starring Queen Latifah, a gang of 
women successfully robs several banks. 
Police in Durham noted that the language 
used in one local robbery was similar to 
that in the film. “These things are media in- 
duced,” contends Dallas rei agent John 
Skillestad. “Hollywood is portraying bank 
robberies and glamourizing them.” 

Even though a civilian is three times as 
likely to be caught in the middle of a con- 
venience-store stickup as in a bank heist, 
bank crime is a big image problem for both 
cities and banks. Memphis, Tennessee, 
where bank robberies doubled last year, 
has set up a task force to fight the trend. In 
Orlando, banks have banded together to 





reward. And banks everywhere are re- 
thinking design and location factors that 
make branches not only consumer friendly 
but robber friendly as well, such as their 
being scattered along freeways away from 
downtown. They are also upgrading the 


quality of their camera surveillance 
and looking into new devices such as 
“mantraps” that can seal off a vestibule at 
the flick of a teller’s switch. 

The banks are quick to point out that 
most bank robbers do get caught and are 
punished harshly. This crime does not pay, 
but the criminals seem to have forgotten 


that. —With reporting by Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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Crises and scandal have 


plagued Netanyahu, 


and now Palestinian terror has returned 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


AR HOMA OR JABAL ABU GHNEIM? 
Two weeks ago, the empty hill- 
side on the southern reaches of 
Jerusalem was just an obscure 
plot with a Hebrew name and 
an Arabic one. But as big yellow 
bulldozers began to claim the 
hill for Jewish houses, Israel’s Prime Minis- 





ter Benjamin Netanyahu was converting 
the landscape into a perilous flash point 
Palestinians hurled stones, Israeli soldiers 
fired tear gas, Arab leaders issued harsh de- 
nunciations, and every single friend of Is 
rael’s disapproved. Defying them all, know 
ing he risked far 
Netanyahu ordered the bulldozers to dig 
on. Now history will decide whether those 
few Square yards were a necessary legiti- 


more serious violence, 


mate addition to Israel’s housing stock or a 
flaming brand tossed on the pyre of Pales- 
tinian impatience and despair. 

Black days come all too often in Israel, 
and Friday was another. Members of the 
extremist group their own 
judgment when they shattered the Jewish 
holiday afternoon in downtown Tel Aviv 


Hamas gave 


with a powerful bomb. As costumed mer- 
rymakers paraded down the city’s streets to 
celebrate Purim, which 
the deliverance of the Jews in ancient Per 
sia from a plot to slaughter them, a man en- 


commemorates 


tered one of the cafés and detonated him 
self, killing three Israelis and injuring at 
least 47 more. A six-month-old girl, her 
tiny, blood-soaked body cradled in a po- 
licewoman’s arms, added one more horrif- 
ic image to the Holy Land's chronicle of 
tragedies. Violence erupted again the next 


44 


day, as hundreds of Palestinians rioted in 
Hebron, and Israeli soldiers responded 
with tear gas, rubber bullets and live am- 
munition 

Though last week's suicide attack was 
the first since Netanyahu became Prime 
Minister last May, he has amassed a stun- 
ning record for brinkmanship during his 
first 300 days: three major crises in the peace 
negotiations; a war scare with Syria; a do- 
mestic political scandal that threatens to in- 
dict his closest aides for corruption; the 
alienation at one time or another of virtual 
ly all his friends, constituents and foreign al- 
lies. In the aftermath of Friday's blast, many 
were debating who bore the most blame and 
whether the peace process, already dam- 
aged goods, was now beyond repair 

Arafat played his own devil’s hand. As 
anger rose over Har Homa, the wily Pales 
tinian leader publicly ordered his followers 
to abjure violence and protest peacefully 
and also freed dozens of Hamas warriors 
from Palestinian jail cells, including mili- 
tary-operations chief Ibrahim Maqadmah. 
If he did not literally give “the green light’ 
for the attack, as Netanyahu charged, he 
did not have to. Within minutes 
proudly claimed responsibility. At a rally 
in Gaza, Maqadmah bragged, “Jerusalem 
will not be restored by negotiations but 


Hamas 


only by holy war.” 

For Netanyahu, who won election on 
his promise to bring peace with security, 
the deaths in Tel Aviv cannot help raising 
questions about whether his way is work 
ing. When reporters standing amid the café 
wreckage suggested Har Homa had con- 
tributed to the bloodshed, Netanyahu bris- 
tled, “Nothing justifies terrorism.” He is 
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A woman injured in the 
bombing bespeaks the new terrorism 


surely right about that, and there is an in- 
calculable moral difference between build 
ing on disputed land and setting off a bomb 
in a café. But violence is the only real lever 
the Palestinians have in their conflict with 
the Israelis, so scenes like that in Tel Aviv 
a 


e certain to be repeated 

Indeed, many Israelis fear this is only 
the beginning of a new terror offensive like 
the one last year that drove Labor Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres from office. Allow- 
ing even one bombing to happen, though 


es, 


will boomerang harshly on the Palestini- 
ans. Israel immediately closed off the ter- 
ritories and promised retaliation; Netan- 
yahu has always kept open the option of 
sending Israeli troops back into the areas 
now under Palestinian control. Even worse 
he might decide to use the bombing as a 
pretext to abandon, once and for all, the 
talks he has always opposed. 

The carnage in Tel Aviv was only the 
latest, some would say inevitable, result of 
the troubles that have piled up during 
Netanyahu’s 10 months in power. One dif- 
ficulty was plain old inexperience 


yahu came into office almost wholly with- 
out practice in the real business of gov- 
ernment. His energies in public life were 
spent crafting an image and smoothly 
making arguments for or against policies 
but not formulating them. He never mas- 
tered strategy, only shifting tactics. In com- 
mand of a telegenic appearance and a glib 
tongue, he figured his rhetoric could ex- 
plain away his mistakes. 

Netanyahu was always an outsider in 
the Likud hierarchy, which left him with- 
out the old-boy network essential to every 
Prime Minister. Instead, he surrounded 
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himself with remarkably undistinguished 
loyalists who did not have the cleverness or 

out to head off mistakes or remedy them. 
Last week, just before the bombing, the 
police were getting ready to deliver their 
verdict on allegedly corrupt deals behind 
his misguided appointment of a thorough- 
ly underqualified Attorney General. Even if 

*tanyahu escapes direct taint, two close 
aides could face indictment. 

Inexperience disrupted the peace pro- 
cess as well. At the outset, recalls a senior 
U.S. official, 
sumed they could just roll Yasser Arafat.” 


this group of Israelis as- 
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Lan eee 


After an early interview, a Jerusalem Post 
reporter wrote that it was clear Netanyahu 
hadn't actually read the details of the Oslo 
accords. For two months his men refused to 
deal with Arafat’s chief negotiator. Even 
when pressure from Washington got talks 
under way, Netanyahu thought he could 
gain leverage by restricting Arafat’s use of 
his helicopter. 

What brought Netanyahu his worst 
grief, though, was his own divided feelings. 
From the moment he took office, he has 
ricocheted between the irrecon- 
cilable demands of his ideology 
and his ambition. He has always 
damned the basic principle of ex- 
changing land for peace. But he is 
just as eager to succeed—to win 
power, to stay in power, to earn 
history’s regard—and he has been 
savvy enough to recognize there 
is no going back. Peace is what a 
majority of Israel’s voters want, 
and a Prime Minister wishing to 
stay in office had better deliver. 

Time and again that has 
forced him to be pragmatic, to 
keep negotiations moving by re- 
treating from his core ideology 
and making compromises with 
the Palestinians. But every time 
he does, his base supporters 
among Israel’s hard-liners threaten to top- 
ple his coalition government, and Netan- 
yahu has to come up with a countervailing 
move to pacify them. 

For his part, Arafat has used tough 
tactics. He dallied on arresting activists, 
reinforcing Netanyahu’s belief that Arafat 
was cheating on the accords. Catering to 
his own extremists, he helped unleash a 
brutal spasm of violence last September 
when Netanyahu, asserting Israeli author- 
ity in East Jerusalem, opened a tunnel 
near Islamic holy sites in the Old City. 
When Netanyahu was ready to dicker 
over withdrawal from Hebron in earnest, 
Arafat procrastinated in hopes of gaining 
more concessions. 

And when the Hebron agreement was 
finally signed after four months of excru- 
ciating bargaining, the Israeli Prime Min- 
ister was still not a winner. Palestinians 
came away convinced that Netanyahu 
would never yield anything to them except 
under extreme duress. Many Israelis won- 
dered what real security advantage all the 
tension and ill will had gained them. What 
the rest of the world regarded as a signif- 
icant breakthrough for peace ranked as 
total betrayal to Jewish settlers and hard- 
line nationalists. At bottom, both his Pales- 
tinian foes and his right-wing faithful sus- 
pected the Prime Minister of terminal 
insincerity. 
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So after Hebron, when Netanyahu de- 
clared he would begin construction of 
6,500 housing units for Jews on the hill in 
Arab East Jerusalem called Har Homa, it 
looked like another reckless move to ap- 
pease the right wing of his coalition. This 
would be the last link in a chain of settle- 
ments surrounding the city that would per- 
manently cut off the Arab part of Jerusalem 


from the rest of the West Bank. Nothing in- | 


flames Palestinian opinion more than the | 


creation of “new facts on the ground,” es- 


The tiny, blood- 
soaked body of a 


six-month-old girl 


in a policewoman’s 
arms added one 
more horrific image to the Holy 
Land's chronicle of tragedies 








pecially those designed to foreclose Arab | 


claims to the Holy City. Nor did the gov- 
ernment make much pretense that it was 
doing anything less. “The struggle for Jeru- 
salem has begun,” said Internal Security 


Minister Avigdor Kahalani. “When we take 


this decision, we make it clear once and for 
all that Jerusalem is the capital of the Jew- 
ish people.” 

A week later, Palestinians were stung 
again when Netanyahu announced that 
Israel would fulfill its obligation to make 
another partial pullback from the West 
Bank but would vacate just 9% of the land 
still under occupation—of which only 2% 
was not already under shared Israeli- 
Palestinian authority. Israeli nationalists 
were up in arms again at the “giveaway,” 
while Palestinians had expected to re- 
trieve at least 20% or 30% of the West 
Bank. Arafat was so enraged that he re- 
jected the handover and refused to take 
any calls from Netanyahu. 

Breaking ground at Har Homa just as 
negotiations on a “final status” agreement 
were supposed to get under way last week 
seemed so unnecessary, so calculated to 
disrupt the delicate proceedings. To reas- 
sure his hard-line constituents that he 
would not back down, Netanyahu com- 
plained he was “fed up” with international 
charges that “everything we do is a violation 


of the accords and everything the Pales- | 
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tinians say is in compliance.” To appease 
the peace camp, he tossed out an old pro- 
posal to accelerate the final-status talks 
so that agreement on the hard issues—such 
as Jerusalem, borders, Palestinian sover- 
eignty and Jewish settlements—could be 
reached within six months. 

In an interview last Wednesday with 
TIME managing editor Walter Isaacson, 
Middle East bureau chief Lisa Beyer and 
contributor William Stewart, the Prime 
Minister sounded like a man eager to deal. 
“We're gaining nothing from this 
protracted feud,” he said. Inten- 
sive final-status talks now would 
be “a way to lock horns on the big 
issues and finish the talks, be- 
cause you waste as much energy, 
as much friction, over the small- 
est detail as over the big issues. 
Just do it. Get it over with.” 

But even if the idea had mer- 
it, Netanyahu simultaneously of- 
fered virtually no hope that the 
Palestinians would gain a thing. 
They could “technically” bring 
up Jerusalem at the table, he told 
TIME, but Israel would talk only 
about “formalizing the present 
freedoms enjoyed by the three 
religions.” Expectations that Ara- 
fat would ever regain 80% or 
90% of the West Bank were “way out of 
line,” and in any final agreement Netan- 
yahu signed, “there would be a limitation 
of certain sovereign powers normally asso- 
ciated with statehood.” Arafat rejected the 
idea out of hand, regarding it as a ploy to 
distract attention from Har Homa and an 
excuse for Israel to avoid more with- 
drawals from the West Bank. 

Israel's security chiefs explicitly warned 
Netanyahu he was courting a violent out- 
burst. Some officials say the Prime Minis- 
ter even had advance word Thursday night 
that something worse was in store, but 
nobody warned the holiday crowds in Tel 
Aviv, where it is so easy for a suicide 
bomber like this one to step into an open- 
air café carrying a satchel filled with nail- 
studded explosives and rip another bloody 
hole in the peace talks. 

When crises threatened to disrupt the 
peace process under Yitzhak Rabin and 
Peres, the willingness of both Israelis and 
Palestinians to take a risk and trust each 
other—however distasteful that might be— 
provided a cushion. Arafat and Netanyahu 
so distrust each other now, and the residue 
of the tunnel and Tel Aviv explosions have 
left such deep scars, that even dogged Amer- 
ican intermediaries, who will certainly be 
called in to save the day, believe they have 
very little to work with. —Reported by Lisa 
Beyer, William Stewart and Eric Silver/Jerusalem 
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Two recuperati 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


ILL CLINTON DIDN’T EXPECT TO 
convince Boris Yeltsin that ex- 
panding NATO eastward, toward 
Russia, is a great idea. The newly 





chipper Russian President ar- 

rived at last week’s Helsinki sum- 
mit trailing a string of sound-bite warnings 
that he would Clinton did 


hope, though, that a friendly reunion, with 


not budge 


both Presidents dropping jovial one-liners 
about ailments and recuperation, could 
establish a mood for compromise. On the 
night before the meeting, Clinton, recov- 
ering from knee had trouble 
sleeping—he heard a loud banging above 
the ceiling of his room. The next day he 
joked with Yeltsin that the Russians had 
hired a Finn to jump up and down on the 


roof 


surgery 


After a Friday session that was both 
congenial and contentious, the two Presi- 
dents emerged with their good humor in 
tact. At the wrap-up conference 
Clinton perched in his wheelchair next to 
Yeltsin, watching warily to see how the 
Russian would spin the summit. Yeltsin 


news 


chose to be unsmiling but soothing. He 
said he still thought expanding NaTOo “is a 
mistake, and a serious one at that.” Even so, 
he was sure he and “Bill,” as he chummily 
called Clinton, would be able to resolve all 
the outstanding issues. He announced that 
the two sides would negotiate an agree 
ment that would “minimize the negative 
consequences for Russia” and would be 
signed by the leaders of all NaTo states. 

In fact, Yeltsin’s aides say, he did not as- 
sent to NATO expansion. Russians of every 
political stripe hate the idea that next July 
their former Warsaw Pact allies, most like- 
ly Poland, Hungary and the Czech Repub- 
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NEW NATO 


g Presidents agree to disagree 
and insist they are making progress. We'll see 


lic, will be invited to join NATO by 1999. But 
Yeltsin can see that it is inevitable and is de 
termined to squeeze the best possible deal 
out of the West in return for grudging tol- 
erance. Russia hopes to make the whole 
process so difficult that the first three new 
members of the Atlantic 
turn out to be the last 
Washington insists that NATO “enlarge 


alliance might 


ment” (not expansion, which sounds 
pushy) will “remain on track” no matter 
how much it upsets Moscow. Still, Clinton 


offered Yeltsin a 
called the “three nos 


menu of sweeteners 


NATO has “no inten 


tion, no plan and no reason” to deploy nu 
clear we apons In nev member states The 
same goes for combat troops. And Russia 
will be invited to sit in a joint council at 
NATO headquarters to talk about whatever 
the alliance is up to 

Both sides agreed to speed up cutbacks 
in strategic nuclear weapons if the Russiar 
parliament finally ratifies srarT u, the nu 
clear arms reduction treaty signed in 1993 
Washington also pledges to support Russia’s 
increased participation in major interna- 
tional 
World Trade Organization and the Group of 
seven 


economic organizations like the 


industrialized nations. Russia will 
take part in the G-7 conference in Denver 
this June, now to be called “the Summit of 
Eight 
Economic opportunities of that sort 
may turn out to be as important to Moscow 
as security Secretary of State 


Madeleine Albright 


by the assertive government shakeu 


issues 


says she is encouraged 








p last 
week, in which Yeltsin seemed to put eco 
nomic and administrative reforms back 
atop his agenda. Reform is to be driven by 
two new First Deputy Prime Ministers 
Anatoli Chubais and Boris Nemtsov, both 
dynamic and market-oriented politicians 
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rhat’s forward thinking, but Moscow 
has an oversupply of yesterday's men who 


are concerned about Russia’s security 
If NATO expands, says Sergei 
Yushenkov, one of parliament's leading de- 
fense experts, START II, “is dead. There is no 
chance it will be ratified by the Duma.” 

Minister Yevgeni Primakov 
had been touring NATO capitals demanding 
a formal treaty between the alliance and 
Moscow. Yeltsin is looking for ironclad 
promises that the West will never move nu- 


clear weapons and reinforcements into, say, 


above all 


Foreign 


Poland. Clinton has said no—that would 
give Moscow a veto over NATO decisions 
Washington hopes Moscow will settle for a 
handsomely 
solemnly signed at a summit this spring. 
Taking Poland, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic into the alliance will, how- 
ever, require a new NATO treaty that will 
have to be ratified by all member states. It 
will include the present Article Five, which 
declares that an attack on any member will 
be an attack on all and in effect commits 
their armed forces to the defense of the en- 


bound set of assurances, 





dangered country. The treaty comes with a 


price tag. Various estimates put the total 
cost of bringing three new members into 
the fold at anywhere from $35 billion over 
13 years (the Clinton Administration esti- 
mate) up to a high of $125 billion (the Con- 
gressional Budget Office’s). Expect a fight 
when the time comes to split up this bur- 
den among the present and future mem- 
bers of NATO 

In spite of the sputtering from Moscow 
the prospect of increasing military commit- 
ments in Central Europe, and the consider- 
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MENDING: Clinton had to ride around ina 
wheelchair or stretch out his injured leg 


able dollar cost attached, the plan to expand 
NATO has generated surprisingly little dis- 
cussion in the West. Though many Euro 
peans have doubts, they look at enlarge 
ment resignedly, as an American show 
Most of the European partners figure there 
is no point in opposing the U.S. now that the 
push has gone this far and Clinton seems 
unyielding on it. The alliance’s future could 
be at stake. “More than anything else,” says 
a senior NATO diplomat in Brussels, “en- 
largement is about an American commit- 
ment.” In other words, it’s the price to be 
paid to keep the U.S. in Europe. 

If the Russians refuse to accept the 
phraseology NATO offers them before July 8, 
when the alliance is to gather in Madrid to 
issue invitations, some Europeans could 
get cold feet. NATO planners think that is a 
real risk. While the invitations would prob- 
ably still be issued, the process of negotia- 
tion and ratification could be stalled 

The U.S. Senate has not focused on the 
issue yet, but everyone expects a real fight 
for 67 votes, the two-thirds necessary to 
Senate’s and 
There is already a group of opposed or con 
cerned Senators from both parties, includ- 
ing Republican Kay Bailey Hutchison of 
Texas and Democrats Tom Harkin of Iowa 
and Patrick Leahy of Vermont. 

One of the strongest supporters of ex 
pansion is Republican Senator Richard Lu 
gar of Indiana, a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. He expects “consid- 
erable problems” with ratification. Some 
Senators, he says, will be worried about 
how much it will cost, and some will say the 
U.S. has conceded too much to the Russians 
to get a deal. Others will complain that 
Clinton Moscow. If those 
groups add up to 34 Senators, they could 
block the treaty. Some Senators want to 
make sure the Europeans will pay their bills 
and live up to their new commitments. “| 
can think of a number of ways people can 
get hung up in this debate,” Lugar says 

That's exactly what the European gov- 
ernments are afraid of. If the U.S. Senate 
plunges ahead and ratifies the new treaty 
then the other allies are likely to do the 
same without much fuss. But if the Senate 
hesitates and asks to see proof of the Eu- 
that could stymie 


give the advice consent 


is alienating 


ropean commitment 
the process in several capitals. “The es 
sential thing is for the U.S. to go first,” says 
a NATO Official. So far it has, but that could 
change as swiftly as the political winds in 
Washington —Reported by Andrew 
Meier/Moscow, Karen Tumulty with Clinton and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 


For more, see our Web report at time.com 
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With its toothless inspections and deaf ear to safety warni 



















































Mary Schiavo, Inspector General of the Depart 

FLYING ment of Transportation, was working at her 
| IND home computer on Saturday, May Ll, 1996, 

J when she received a phone call that made her feel 
“queasy and sick.” It was the kind of nightmare 
she had long feared: ValuJet Flight 592 had 
crashed in the Florida Everglades. A fire had 
broken out in the cargo hold of the jet, an ancient 
DC-9 en route to Atlanta from Miami, filling the 
cabin with smoke and probably asphyxiating the 110 passengers 





and crew members before they were swallowed by the swamp. Schi- 
avo was disturbed not only because of the scale of the tragedy but 
also because she knew it might have been averted. Just three months 
earlier, Schiavo had warned the Federal Aviation Administration 
about ValuJet’s awful safety record. But the FAA let the airline keep 
flying, despite Schiavo's concern and a recommendation from some 
of the agency’s own inspectors that ValuJet be shut down 

The night following the crash, Schiavo would be ignored no 
longer: she appeared on ABc’s Nightline opposite FAA administra 
tor David Hinson, who insisted that ValuJet was “safe to fly. I 
would fly it.” Flatly contradicting him and alluding to the Faa’s 
mission to promote air travel, Schiavo declared, “It’s not my job 
to sell tickets on ValuJet.” She dramatically disclosed to a nation- 
al audience the FAA’s own damning statistics: ValuJet’s safety 
record was 14 times as poor as that of other discount carriers, even 
though the agency claimed that all airlines were equally safe. “I 
would not fly ValuJet,” she said 

In more than five years as Inspector General, Schiavo spent a 
lot of time refuting the FAA. Although her TV revelation seemed like 
the first act of a whistle blower, it was in fact the dénouement of a 
personal crusade to make the agency more responsive to safety is 
sues—and less responsive to the needs of the airlines. Stifled con 
tinually by the FAa’s political prowess, Schiavo eventually decid 
ed that the best way to bring about reform at the agency was to 
resign and tell her story. In the following excerpts from her neu 
book, Flying Blind, Flying Safe, she describes how her work at the 
Transportation Department left her “dismayed, disillusioned and 
afraid for the flying public.” 

After the crash, ValuJet was grounded for more than three 
months. The carrier has since returned to the air, although re 
duced in size. Is ValuJet safe to fly? Is any airline? Yes, if compared 
with other means of transportation, such as autos. But given the 
rapid growth of air travel, today’s low accident rate will rean 
greater numbers of crashes in the next decade unless safety is im 
proved. In the wake of Schiavo’s campaign, Congress has changed 
the FAA’s mandate to make safety its primary mission 


0 TROUBLE 


gs, the FAA has made air travel more perilous than it need be 
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HE BIBLE MAY TEACH THAT HUMAN LIFE IS PRICE- 
less, but in my early years as Inspector General, 
I heard rumors that a Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration study assigned a worth to the average 
passenger who might die in a plane crash. In its 
cost-benefit analysis, the rumor went, the FAA 
easily determined that the value of those lives 
didn’t amount to much compared with the hard, 
cold billions that saving them would cost in air- 
craft-safety devices, in beefed-up monitoring of 
planes, pilots and air traffic, and in airports her- 
metically sealed against bombs and hijacking. 

Curious and incredulous at the macabre implications, I fre- 
quently asked about these elusive valuations and talked to many 
people who had heard about them or knew someone who knew 
someone who had heard about them. Yet I never met anyone who 
had actually seen the official figures, much less helped compile 
them. In many meetings, FAA officials argued as if they had those 
figures on the tips of their tongues—“losses,” they would explain 
patiently, from the small number of crashes and even smaller 
number of attacks on planes just did not justify vast airline in- 
vestments in safety and security. After all, as the FAa’s associate 
administrator for civil-aviation security, Cathal Flynn, would tell 
me, the terrorist bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, cost $1 billion. Trying to prevent another Pan Am 103 
would cost $5 billion over 10 years. Couldn’t I understand? The 
numbers just didn’t add up. 

“We regulate by counting tombstones,” an FAA official told a 


Only with 


journalist a few years ago. The nickname’s 
origins are unknown, but by the time I 
joined the Department of Transportation, 
even people who worked for the FAA cyni- 
cally called it the Tombstone Agency. 
Within the Washington Beltway, agency 
officials, government bureaucrats, staff on 
Capitol Hill, aviation lobbyists, airline rep- 
resentatives and journalists all understood 
the poignant irony of this nickname. The 
FAA will not do anything until people die. It 
was a sad, bad, inside joke. Only the public 
never knew how much truth was in it. 

I had leaped at the chance to be In- 
spector General because the job combined 
the four things I loved most: investigations, 
law, aviation and public service. Truthfully, the office was tailor- 
made for me, and I was happy to quit my post as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor in charge of keeping union elections honest. 
Everyone encouraged me to take the Inspector General job—but 
only if I intended to do something with it. 

In August 1990, I walked into Secretary of Labor Elizabeth 
Dole’s office. Dressed in slacks, wearing her glasses, Dole was 
hard at work on a hot Sunday afternoon. The building was quiet— 
in fact, the whole city was quiet since Congress was not in session. 
I told her I was thinking about leaving her department. 


Flying Safe, by Mary Schiavo with Sabra Chartrand, to be pub- 
lished by Avon Books. 
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“That would be a very interesting challenge,” Dole said of the 
Inspector General job. “You could do some good. But be sure 
you know what you're getting into.” I thought I knew what she 
meant; only later would I fully understand her warning. 

I became the watchdog of the FAs. The FAA, in turn, stood 
guard over the airlines. But that role could be interpreted two 
ways: as policing the airlines to ensure safety at all costs or as pro- 
tecting the airlines from any opposition or criticism. During five 
years as Inspector General, I came to realize that the FAA believed 
the statutes ordered it to champion the aviation industry. 

Time and again, my office uncovered practices that would 
shock the public: sloppy inspections of planes, perfunctory re- 
view of pilots, lax oversight of airline procedures, disregard for 
bogus airplane parts, sievelike security at airports, antiquated 
air-traffic-control systems. Only with a major crash, only with 
people dead and sobbing survivors filling television screens, does 
the FAA step up to the plate and make changes. I found the FAA’s 
complacency toward accidents difficult to accept. 


IN 1994, 68 PEOPLE DIED WHEN AN AVIONS DE TRANSPORT RE- 
gional plane, flown by American Eagle, crashed into a soybean 
field in Roselawn, Indiana. A design flaw made the French-Ital- 
ian plane become violently uncontrollable in cold weather. Pilots 
and aeronautical engineers knew what the problem was: the de- 
icing boots on the ATR wings were not big enough. Those are the 
rubber sleeves on each wing that can be expanded to crack sheets 
of ice. But the FAA determined that lengthening the boot would 
cost too much money, It took three plane crashes, the third one 





scattering human remains and debris over eight acres of Indi- 
ana farmland on Halloween, before the FAA ordered extension of 
the deicing boot and limits to ATR flights in icy weather. 

It also took a fatal plane crash for the FAA to heed years of ev- 
idence showing that the distance between planes landing at an 
airport should be increased. For years, the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board [the independent agency that investigates 
plane accidents] told the Faa to increase the distance between jets. 
The board studied 51 accidents caused by wake turbulence from 
1983 to 1993. Twenty-seven people had been killed, and 40 
planes had been damaged or destroyed. In those years, the NTSB 
repeatedly asked the FAA to set new rules, but the FAA refused. It 
would be three years more before the Faa ruled that the separa- 
tion between heavy and lighter aircraft should be increased. 
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Since 1982, the NTsB has urged the FAA to order airlines to in- 
stall better black boxes [the flight-data recorders that can provide 
clues to the cause of an accident]. All the NTsB wanted was black 
boxes that can continue recording for fractions of a second beyond 
acatastrophic explosion or massive electrical failure aboard an air- 
plane. European airlines have used such advanced black-box 
technology for years. That means many American planes flying to 
Europe have the advanced boxes. But the Faa did not want to com- 
pel airlines to install improved boxes. No, the agency declared, the 
new technology would cost the airlines too much money. 

The NTSB was especially keen to have the boxes installed on 
Boeing 737s. Investigations of two accidents involving B-737s—one 
outside Colorado Springs, Colorado, in 1991 and the other in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in 1994—have been seriously hampered by 
the lack of this information. Instead of pressing the airlines to find 
an economical way to install new black boxes and instead of send- 
ing its own investigators to challenge the airlines’ assessment of 
the cost, the FAA simply embraced the carriers’ argument that the 
project would be too pricey. 

“Had the FAA and the industry begun the implementation of 
this recommendation in March 1995,” when the NTsB originally 
made the request, said NTsB chairman Jim Hall at the end of the 
following month, “most Boeing 737s would have been retrofitted 
with an acceptable, short-term, improved recording capability by 
this time. The lack of FAA action to date is unacceptable.” 

More than a year later, in the days after TWA Flight 800 
crashed into the Atlantic Ocean, the public, politicians, investiga- 
tors and grieving family members waited tensely while scuba 


. 
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divers searched for clues. Eventually the recorder was found, its 
body remarkably undamaged. But it played back only a millisec- 
ond of a mysterious loud noise. The box was one of the old mod- 
els, and didn’t have the extra capacity to record in the midst of a 
catastrophe like the one on TWA Flight 800. 

The FAA regularly told the Ntss that it couldn’t have anything 
on its wish list of safety measures because of cost considerations. 
It told the same thing to the Inspector General, Congress and the 
White House. It reassured the public with the mantra “Accidents 
are not happening; planes are not falling out of the sky.” 

Yet they are, and the danger is growing. In one meeting I at- 
tended, the FAa said that shortly after the turn of the century, air- 
craft accidents will increase dramatically. The officials [who were 
making the case for increased FAA funding] said matter-of-factly 











that if demand for flights increases at present rates and if growth 
of discount airlines keeps up at the current pace, we can expect a 
major crash every week or so after the turn of the century. 

Stunned, I wanted to study the data. (At the close of the meet- 
ing, FAA officials collected all of the documents they'd shown us at 
the session.) Where had the figures come from, how had they 
been interpreted and substantiated, and what were the airlines 
planning to do about it? More important, what did the Faa plan 
to do to prevent all these crashes? 

I asked the FAA to send me the graphs and any supporting re- 
search. The reply was swift: no such data existed, I was told. No 
charts or graphs like that here, the FAA said. In fact, no such re- 
search had been done, no such conclusions reached. But I'd seen 
them, I argued; I'd held them in my hands! That didn’t matter; 
suddenly none of the officials knew what I was talking about. 

Over the next years, I learned firsthand that, sadly, withhold- 
ing information was routine for the FAA. Fortunately, the Boeing 
Co. made similar statistics public in a study that said, “If, as we 
expect, air traffic is to double in the 1990s, we need to reduce by 
half our accident rate just to hold our own.” 


WHY THE VALUJET TRAGEDY DIDN'T HAVE TO HAPPEN 


IT WOULD TAKE THE DEATHS OF MORE THAN A HUNDRED PEOPLE 
aboard a ValuJet plane that burst into flames, smashed into the 
Florida Everglades and sank in a murky swamp to expose chron- 
ic weaknesses in the FAA. The 110 souls on that flight probably nev- 
er knew what caused the fire that took their lives. At first, gov- 
ernment investigators could not pinpoint the reason for the 


ng television screens does the FAA make changes 


A BARGAIN WITH DEATH: ValuJet's start-up 
= Sj was hailed by consumers because it drove 
prices down. But the airline’s rapid growth 
and skimping on maintenance contributed to 
y a deteriorating safety record that would be 

' revealed after the crash of Flight 592 


disaster, either. [It was later found that the 
fire was apparently caused by dangerous 
oxygen generators loaded into the cargo; 
bay without being carefully handled ac-2 
cording to regulations.) But the tragedy? 
would expose what the FAA had long: 
known: ValuJet was primed for a major - 
crash; its maintenance was slipshod; it had = 
an accident rate 14 times as poor as those of * 
its peers; its managers were out of their® 
league; and the Faa’s own inspectors had wanted ValuJet shut? 
down months before the Everglades disaster. 
Atlanta-based ValuJet was a phenomenal success story. In‘ 
just three years, it had leaped from two planes on eight routes be-2 
tween Atlanta and Jacksonville, Orlando and Tampa, Florida, to> 
51 planes with 320 itineraries. Founded in 1993, the discount car-” 
rier saw revenue soar to $368 million in 1995. 3 
But it became apparent [to the Inspector General's office] < 
that closer scrutiny of this phenomenon was long overdue. There = 
were plenty of signs that ValuJet was cursed by its own success, 
its growth straining its management and organizational structure. * 
In 1995, when ValuJet bid for a contract to ferry Defense De- = 
partment personnel, Defense specialists had scrutinized Valu-? 
Jet’s books, inspected its facilities and talked to its pilots, me-+ 


vave 
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chanics and managers. The Defense Department had complaints 
about virtually everything, and its report was breathtaking in the 
scope of its condemnation. The answer: No contract. ValuJet is not 
good enough to fly our people. 

If the FAA had properly regulated ValuJet, its rapid growth 
might not have led to disaster. But that February in 1996, all that 
seemed clear to me was that the FAA simply did not know what to 
do with ValuJet. The airline’s safety record had deteriorated al- 
most in direct proportion to its growth. ValuJet pilots made 15 
emergency landings in 1994 and were forced down 57 times in 
1995. (I didn’t know it yet, but that record would be surpassed 
within months with 59 emergency landings in the first part of 
1996. From February through May that year, ValuJet would have 
an unscheduled landing almost every other day.) 

As I probed, I learned that FAA inspectors had looked at Valu- 
Jet planes nearly 5,000 times in the three years it had been flying 
yet had never reported any significant problems or concerns. 
What are the odds of that? 


Schiavo told her staff 
that their office had to do 
something about the FAA's 
oversight of ValuJet 


“Lets get someone 
down to Atlanta to find out 
what’s going on with Valu- 
Jet,” I said, not feeling wise 
or clairvoyant, just afraid. 
“There’s something wrong, 
and we've got to find out be- 
fore someone dies.” 

The next day deputy as- 
sistant inspector general 
Larry Weintrob and two 
other officials from my of- 
fice walked into the Atlanta 
office of the FAA. There was 
only one major question: 
What is the Faa doing about 
ValuJet? Weintrob pressed 
for details about the recent 
spate of accidents. The re- 
ply stunned him. Confused, 
the FAA inspectors asked, 
What spate? The inspectors 
admitted they didn’t know 
how many accidents there 
had been. Taken aback, Weintrob and his team laid out details: In 
its short life, Valujet had had more than its share of accidents and 
mishaps. Its planes repeatedly overshot runways and suffered from 
collapsed landing gears. Planes took off in weather that kept pilots 
of other airlines on the ground. Fires broke out on planes. Engines 
exploded. In one blast, the engine spewed shrapnel into the fuse- 
lage of a plane, piercing the metal and injuring seven people inside. 

Some of the stories, Weintrob recalled, were too outrageous 
to believe at first. Crews on a jet complained about a broken 
weather radar system 31 times before it was fixed; when a Boston 
flight had a stuck landing gear, the plane was diverted to the 
Washington area, but on the way, the landing gear started work- 
ing again, so the crew continued to fly without taking the plane in 
to be serviced; mechanics used duct tape to patch planes; a me- 
chanic wielded a hammer and chisel to fix a sensitive engine part, 
and later that engine had to be shut down in flight. 

Some individual ValuJet planes had chronic problems. It 


what the 
FAA had 


long 
known: 


tragedy — 
exposed 


would not have been difficult for inspectors [in the Atlanta FAA of- 
fice] to go over ValuJet records and trace these persistent break- 
downs. Instead, the Atlanta inspectors seemed unimpressed with 
the summary [of problems compiled by Weintrob]. The number 
of accidents and incidents was not “disproportionate,” they said. 
There was no common link between them. The Faa had no spe- 
cial plans for ValuJet. 


But Weintrob’s visit apparently prompted the FAA’s Atlanta 
office to think twice about its conclusions and conduct its own 
quick re-evaluation of the ValuJet safety record 


A few days after [our investigators’ visit], the Atlanta Faa staff 
wrote a memo to headquarters. For eight pages, they described 
accidents and poor FAA surveillance until reaching an inevitable 
conclusion so startling and obvious that it should have changed 
history—except that it was also a conclusion so threatening to 





ValuJet and contrary to FAA habit that the memo was immediate 
ly buried, secreted away until disaster forced it into the open. 


That disaster came three months later, on May 11, when Valu- 
Jet Flight 592 plunged into the Everglades 


After the crash, government officials began appearing on tele- 
vision to reassure the public that discount airlines were safe to fly 
Top officials at the Department of Transportation shifted quickly 
into crisis-management mode. Secretary Federico Pena drew on 
his own experience flying ValuJet to reassure the public on na- 
tional television: “I have flown ValuJet. ValuJet is a safe airline, as 
is our entire aviation system.” Pefa insisted that “if ValuJet was 
unsafe, we would have grounded it.’ 

In an agitated, defensive voice, Pena said an FAA report 
proved that discount airlines were as safe as the major carriers. 
But Pena had to know this simply wasn’t true. He was protecting 
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an airline just the way government officials had for decades. In 
fact, the FAA had an avalanche of evidence that proved that Valu- 
Jet had been troubled for months and that other marginal airlines 
were just as unsafe. Conclusions from the report Pena referred to 
were etched into my memory. It revealed that the cumulative 
safety rate of discount carriers was skewed because one of them, 
Southwest, had a nearly perfect safety record. Good grades for 
Southwest brought up the average for everybody. In contrast, 
ValuJet was singled out for its accident rate, 14 times as poor as 
that of the major carriers. So what was Peja talking about? The 
ValuJet crash thrust before the public the fact that an inferior air- 
line was allowed to continue flying because of economic pressure. 
I was working at home on my computer when Peja took to 
the airwaves. As I heard his comments from the television across 
the room, my fingers froze over the keyboard. Was Pena ignorant 
of the true nature of the FAA? 
The FAA administrator, David Hinson, echoed [Pema’s] assur- 


NO WARNING: A fire in its cargo hold filled Flight 592 with smoke 
before it crashed. The NTSB had urged that fire detectors be 
mandatory in cargo holds. Typically the FAA refused, citing costs 


ances. A former executive at Midway Airlines and McDonnell 
Douglas, Hinson had always seemed genuinely determined to 
streamline the FAA and address safety as well as commercial in- 
terests. Yet I knew he had to have seen the agency’s own account 
of the differences among air carriers. Hinson had to realize that 
within a few days of the disaster, records had revealed that the 
crashed plane was a used DC-9, serial number 901VJ, that had 
been plagued with faulty equipment and emergency landings 
since January. Watching Transportation and FAA officials, I real- 
ized there was no charitable way to characterize what they were 
they were simply lying to the public about ValuJet’s 
record. It was not the first time I had seen the department react 
to a plane crash with a blitz of political spin control. But this time 
their overstatement and vehemence left me outraged. 


doing 
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The FAA officials very likely would have continued with their 
charade if not for a phone call to my home late in the week after 
the ValuJet crash. An anonymous FAA employee had tracked me 
down through a reporter. I needed to know, the voice said ner- 
vously, that in the days after Weintrob grilled the Atlanta inspec- 
tors about ValuJet, the Atlanta staff took a good look at the airline. 
Ten days later, they put their fears in writing to headquarters. Did 
I understand? the caller demanded. The field staff in Atlanta had 
recommended in February that ValuJet be grounded. They had 
put it in writing. Someone had quashed the memo. 

The person on the line had just left the Faa building to call and 
tell me that one of the FAA associate administrators had gone into 
his office for a meeting to discuss the secret memo. He had the 
memo with him right now, the caller insisted. 

I dialed the Inspector General's investigations office. “Send 
an investigator with a subpoena over” to the FAA, I demanded. For 
once, government wheels turned quickly, and the investigator 
rushed to the FAA. The 
meeting was already over, 


though, and FAA officials 
said they knew nothing 

that about the memo. 
But the next morning, 


the FAA called a press con- 
ference to offhandedly re- 
lease a tall stack of ValuJet 
documents. Buried in the 
middle was the innocuous- 
looking report from the At- 
lanta_ staff. I practically 
lunged at the copy handed 
to me. Skimming several 
pages on Valujet’s troubles, 

I stopped short at the field 
inspectors’ bombshell: that 
“consideration should be 
given to an immediate FAR- 


ValuJet 
ks 


primed 
fora 

4 major 
crash 


121 recertification of this 
airline.” Official FAA jargon, 
yes, but the meaning was 


clear: ground ValuJet 


The memo from the 
field, written three months 
before the May Ll 
proved highly embarrassing 
to the FAA and helped force 
the agency to re evaluate its 
self-assured contention that ValuJet was a “safe airline.” 


crash, 


Spurred by the gruesome deaths and public outrage, FAA in 
spectors examined ValuJet’s own books and discovered so many 
egregious violations that the carrier was grounded within 
weeks—on June 17. The resulting consent order between ValuJet 
and the FAA listed 34 violations going back three years, breaching 
every type of regulation. ValuJet agreed not to fight its grounding 
and paid $2 million toward the FAa’s cost of reinspecting planes. 
It was not a penalty; in fact, the airline bought itself a virtually 
clean slate. “The FAA agrees that, except for violations of regula- 
tions concerning hazardous materials and civil aviation security,” 
the consent order said, “ 


of the execution of this agreement.” 


blame for missing or ignoring them in the first place. 
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it will not pursue any civil penalty for any 
violation of the regulations known by FAA as of the date and time? 
How could it? The Faa could = 
hardly go back and find the faults without admitting that it was to“ 











BUS 
Yet I knew the Faa was to blame; my senior staff agreed, and 
Congress had heard from us that this was the case. And we knew 
ValuJet was not alone. Shoddy inspections were an FAA plague. 
Exposing them had occupied me since my first year on the job. 


LIFE WITH THE TOOTHLESS ENFORCER 


THE FAA IS RESPONSIBLE FOR CERTIFYING AND THEN CONTINUALLY 
examining aircraft design, airline operations, airplanes, pilots, 
mechanics, repair stations, aircraft parts—essentially every stage 
of commercial aviation. The agency does this with one basic tool: 
inspections. The nearly 3,000 Faa inspectors are the main link be- 
tween the government and the airlines, and it is their job to make 
sure the carriers operate within the law. They are supposed to stay 
on top of the airlines, verifying that planes and pilots are in shape 
to fly. It’s a hands-on job, one that pays from $40,000 to $70,000 
a year. To do their work properly, inspectors should follow de- 
tailed checklists and keep up on training. But most of all, they 
need motivation, a sharp, diligent eye—and impartiality. 





amples were simply ludicrous. In 1995 Delta Airlines planes un- 
derwent nearly 13,000 inspections—but received only seven vio- 
lations. The inspectors rarely did the paperwork necessary to fol- 
low up on the few problems they uncovered. 

Between 1990 and 1996, my office issued 10 reports, all of 
them critical, on the FAa’s inspection system—of aircraft operators, 
parts manufacturers, repair stations, designated mechanic exam- 
iners. Every investigation or audit was a battle, accomplished 
only after crafting strategies to outwit the raa. My office made 70 
recommendations to intensify FAA inspections. The NTsB weighed 
in too, pointing out that a 1988 crash that killed 12 people might 
not have happened if the FAA had been more meticulous in in- 
specting the airline and its pilots. Unfortunately, slipshod review 
of aircraft is the norm, not the exception. 


OUR SEARCH FOR BOGUS PARTS 


IN MY FIRST MONTHS AS INSPECTOR GENERAL, | LEARNED THAT MY 
predecessors had made only occasional forays to review just how 


Our studies of parts bins were mind-boggling 





REALLY FAKE: The FAA insisted 
that bogus parts don't exist, only 
“suspected unapproved” ones. 
Schiavo's inspectors found 
plenty of bad parts, including, 
above, a flap indicator resold 
after being scrapped; right, a 
failed turbine blade that caused 
engine failure, counterfeit brake 
pads and spacers; and broken 
gears that were welded and 
spray-painted to conceal repairs 


In 1992, Schiavo's office 
investigated seven of the FAA 
regions and found trouble. 


Inspectors did an abysmal 
job of examining the nation’s 
aircraft operators. Countless 
required or recommended in- 
spections were never con- 
ducted, while others were car- 
ried out so perfunctorily that 
they were meaningless, and still more revealed problems that 
went unreported just to spare the airlines any inconvenience. 
Inspections of planes, pilots, mechanics and repair stations 
were so unreliable as to be virtually useless. Fortunately, most 
of the time savvy and diligent airlines filled the gap. But it was 
inevitable that the inspection process would eventually break 
down at an airline like ValuJet, creating the perfect conditions 
for a deadly crash. 

The numbers were stunning: from 1988 to 1990, 833,000 in- 
spections turned up fewer than 4,000 violations. The inspectors 
issued few warnings or fines and rarely tracked cases or followed 
up on inspections. Landing gear, oxygen systems and engine con- 
trols were checked in less than half the inspections. The engines 
were inspected only 52% of the time. Yet the FAA insisted it com- 
pleted thousands of inspections every year. How many were thor- 
ough? And what about those that were not completed? 

We knew inspections were haphazard, but some of the ex- 
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the FAA inspected parts manufacturers and suppliers. The FAA was 
satisfied with the procedures in place for monitoring parts mak- 
ers and brokers. But I couldn’t help noticing the reports that 
crossed my desk: allegations about fraudulent aircraft parts were 
more numerous than ever, aging aircraft fleets still needed re- 
placement parts that their manufacturers no longer made, more 
and more parts makers were foreign operations, the number of 
parts brokers and distributors was increasing every year, and the 
price of parts was skyrocketing. Still, the Faa continued to assume 
that most parts were properly manufactured and safe. This last 
alarmed me: if the opportunity existed for making and selling 
counterfeit parts with little FAa oversight, then the chances of get- 
ting caught were slim. How could an unscrupulous manufactur- 
er or broker pass up odds like that? 

In 1991 the Faa got only a few hundred reports of bogus parts. 
Nevertheless, I knew each report could represent thousands of 
parts. The number of brokers, on the other hand, is unknown. The 











FAA says 2,000 to 5,000; some aviation-industry estimates put the 
number at 20,000. Nobody knows, because brokers are unli- 
censed, unregistered, untrained—and ungoverned by the FAA. 
They are the broken link in the Faa’s regulatory chain. We found 
that bad brokers would simply close up shop, move to another 
building or town, and resume business under a new name. 

We would seize bad parts from almost every kind of aircraft: 
helicopter blades, brake components, engines, engine starters, 
fuel bladders, generators, bearings, speed drives, avionics, cock- 
pit warning lights, landing gears, wheels, combustion liners, parts 
of helicopter tail rotors, windshields and entire wing and tail as- 
semblies. We would confiscate parts made in basements, garages 
and weld shops, or from major U.S. manufacturers and from Ger- 
many, France, England, New Zealand, Canada, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Taiwan or unknown countries. They even showed up 
on the President's helicopters and in the oxygen and fire-extin- 
guishing systems of Air Force One and Two. 

Our five years of investigations took my agents all over the 
country and occasionally overseas, and filled our evidence rooms 
with crates of reworked scrap and other counterfeit parts. Yet the 
FAA would shrug off what it called “suspected unapproved parts” 
as a paperwork problem. Some manufacturers made parts with- 
out the right FAA permits; others sold certified parts that were 
overruns and didn’t have FAA approval. Unapproved parts could 
be those that were not manufactured or repaired under autho- 
rized procedures. One of the largest aviation manufacturers in the 
world is Pratt & Whitney, maker of one of the most popular jet 
engines. We would eventually track down a New York broker 
who had a local machine shop copy a Pratt & Whitney part. The 
broker had boxes and packaging printed with the Pratt & Whit- 
ney label, except that on some of the bogus boxes the Pratt & 





Whitney eagle was flying into the ground. Those parts were new, 
but made with the wrong materials. 

The Faa said these were not safety issues. They were only un- 
approved parts. It was a label the FAA would rely on to blur the is- 
sue, allowing officials to talk about the investigation without ap- 
pearing to endorse it or offend the repair stations, parts makers 
or brokers. The FAA wouldn’t even use the term bogus parts. Ad- 
ministrator Hinson would tell Congress that “unapproved parts 
may fit somebody's definition of bogus parts, but we only deal in 
‘approved’ and ‘unapproved.’” Associate administrator Anthony 
Broderick would tell Air Transport World in 1994 that “there is 
no safety problem associated with undocumented parts.” 

The FAA would insist that bogus parts had never caused a 
plane to crash, and that there was no increase in the number of 
bogus parts, just more reports. On my desk in a light blue folder 
lay a computer printout that clearly indicated the NTsB did not 
agree. Page after dense page described accidents the NTsB tied to 








counterfeit parts. For instance, in 1990 a Pan Am Express flight 
crashed when its nose landing gear jammed “due to the installa- 
tion of a bogus part by unknown persons.” 

At a meeting after our investigations began, Faa officials in- 
sisted that there was no epidemic of bogus parts. “We have to con- 
sider the economic impact to industry,” they said, an explanation 
that echoed through my years as Inspector General. I truly be- 
lieved a line I started using around the office—“If it’s on a plane, 
it could be bogus.” We carted boxes of sample bogus parts around 
with us, laid them out on tables and urged the airline maintenance 
people to take a good look. We needed them, we said, to hold on 
to any similar bogus parts they found. Call us, we pleaded, or call 
the FAA, but report the bogus parts and hang on to the evidence. 

Almost immediately, reports of bogus parts soared. They 
came in because mechanics noticed an odd color, or that metal 
edges were rough, or that boxes were improperly labeled. When 
Federal Express mechanics ran across starters they thought were 
fakes, their quality-control department and our agents tore the 
$10,000 piece apart and found reworked scrap and car parts. 

Suddenly it was clear that bogus parts were out there in great 
numbers. One of the first steps had to be to determine the scope 
of the problem. We crafted a series of audits and went to repair 
stations to count their stock. One of those was the FAA’s own Lo- 
gistics Center, where the agency kept the parts inventory for its 
own fleet. I felt considerable satisfaction at finding that 39% of the 
FAA’s own spare parts were suspect. Inevitably, this finding out- 
raged the raa—they argued with us, insisting that our audit of ran- 
dom samples could not be accurate, that what we had found was 
simply “suspected unapproved parts,” not bogus parts. Indig- 
nant, they declared they would conduct their own survey of FAA 
bins—and promptly found more bogus parts than we had. 


Our studies of repair-station parts bins were mind boggling: 
43% of the parts bought from manufacturers were bogus; a shock- 
ing 95% were fraudulent when they came from parts brokers. 
With brokers, the repair stations had very little chance of buying 
genuine parts. Again the FAA argued that the parts we found were 
authentic; they were just missing their labels. 

In the end, after three years of investigation and 160 convic- 
tions [of bogus-parts sellers], the FAA has made few substantial? 
changes in parts oversight. It isn’t against the law to make bogus = 
parts; it is only illegal to claim falsely they are certified by the FAA. 


BATTLING A DINOSAUR 


IN 1981 THE FAA ANNOUNCED A PLAN TO OVERHAUL THE ENTIRE AIR- 2 
traffic-control system. Four years later, nothing had been done. 2 
“The air-traffic system is overloaded,” declared Congressman * 


James Oberstar of Minnesota. It was the fall of 1985 when he de-3 
manded that the Faa begin dealing with the arc dinosaur. But he? 
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would fail to hold the agency's feet to the fire, and his House Avi- 1994, the NTsB said the delay in installing the radar had cost the 
ation Subcommittee would allow the FAA to waste hundreds of | lives of 37 onboard. Charlotte was supposed to get the radar sys- 
millions of dollars and more than a decade of time. tem in early 1993. As an airport in the South (where wind shear is 

The agency embarked on a massive effort to design, buy and particularly common), it was No. 5 on the Fad list. But the in- 
install a series of complex, computerized systems to replace the evitable delays, red tape and land squabbles pushed Charlotte to 
straining, watchful eyes and reflexes of the air-traffic-control No. 38, leaving the USAir pilots defenseless against the weather. 


workers. These were going to be cutting-edge, glittering new sys- 
tems—the newest generation of etic bard ctronien reba OUR “BOMBS” GET THROUGH 
software and hardware, many of them custom-designed to keep IN 1993 | LEARNED THAT THE FAA’S ABHORRENCE OF ACTION EX- 
up to date with the needs and desires of American aviation. tended to airport security. Plainclothes agents from my office 
Thirteen years and nearly $1 billion later, the Faa had to ad- sneaked into some of the 19 busiest airports in the U.S. They wan- 
mit its ambitious program was an utter failure. In 1994, under dered around in off-limits areas, seldom challenged by airport or 
Hinson, the program was canceled. In spite of the hundreds of | airline employees. We saw other people milling about without 
millions of dollars spent and the manpower exerted, no new sys- proper identification, and they weren't stopped either. 
tem had been produced, installed or was operating, and every at- So when I decided in 1995 that we should repeat our securi- 
tempt to see the program to its end only prolonged the disaster. ty audit, I expected that most of the more obvious breaches would 
The Faa intended to build a custom computer network from | prove to have been corrected. We decided to put particular em- 
the ground up and consolidate 230 terminal and en route cen- phasis on bomb detection this time. But I was bitterly disap- 
ters into 23 facilities. The system was designed to be phased in pointed: in 1995 my agents, together with FAA inspectors, carried 
over a 20-year period, in a building-block approach with five seg- fake bombs—strapped to their bodies or in briefcases with marzi- 
ments. Through all this, only the first segment, the least complex pan candy or other substances arrayed on boards to look like plas- 
of all, has been partially completed. The Faa is still years away tic explosives—and guns and knives through metal detectors. 
from fielding any major new equipment. Because of these delays, They got into secure areas at the big international airports around 
the FAA has had to come up with hundreds of millions of dollars the country. They were not stopped 40% of the time. 
to keep the antiquated systems at terminal and en route cen- Early in the summer of 1996, I gathered up the final report on 
ters—the ones I saw in 1974 (when I visited an en route center as airport security and headed toward the FAA administrator's office. 


Hinson and Pena seemed determined to 









part of my flight training) should already 
have been phased out or replaced—run- 
ning for even longer. This equipment was 
never expected to handle air traffic be- 
yond the late 1980s. Now the FAA says it 
can last through 2000. 


The danger posed by the outdated air- 
traffic-control system is compounded by a 
shortage of the special radar needed to help 
planes cope with bad weather. 


Pilots know that weather causes about 
40% of aircraft accidents and about 65% of 
air-traffic delays longer than 15 minutes. 
Thankfully, technology can defuse the 


threat. Doppler radar can predict and pinpoint rapid, dramatic I wasn’t looking forward to this meeting. The Faa didn’t like me, 
shifts in wind by bouncing beacons off different air masses. and had never liked my reports, and if I had missed that message, 

Today most people think that Doppler radar wind-shear- a fresh signal had just been sent. Secretary Pena had been sched- 
detection systems have been installed in every airport. In fact, uled to come to this meeting. But then his office must have dis- 


only 16 are installed and working. Some $350 million worth of covered that the latest airport report was not substantially differ- 
parts for Doppler wind-shear-warning radar (promised after a ent from the 1993 study. So he bowed out. The message seemed 
horrible 1985 crash in Dallas) moldered away when truckloads of clear. The Secretary was seeking Washington’s best protection— 





equipment went to dusty warehouses instead of to the airports deniability. Pefa didn’t want to know about the security report. 
most in need. Other systems are installed but haven’t been Since | insisted on discussing it, the Secretary had apparently de- 
switched on, Seven of the remaining 47 scheduled for production cided not to hear me. Instead, he left it to the FAA administrator. 
haven't even been delivered. Hinson’s demeanor was familiar: he was his usual easygoing 

Yet in the years since the Dallas crash, other wind-shear ac- self. | expected the raa staff and the Secretary’s underlings not to 
cidents have cost passenger lives. Two unsolved crashes in Penn- like our findings, but I wasn’t prepared for the real point of our 
sylvania and North Carolina have been tentatively attributed to | meeting: they wanted me to bury the report. The Olympic Games 
wind shear that might have been avoided with Doppler radar. Af- were opening in Atlanta that month. The investigation might 
ter a USAir flight crashed in Charlotte, North Carolina, in July | have miserable results, but “the threat is low,” they kept repeat- 
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ing. What good would it do to upset the public and generate a lot 
of negative publicity right before the Olympics? I couldn't say an 
attack was imminent. Still, I knew that the number of attempted 
bombings had skyrocketed in recent years. 

The raa did try to get airports to do a better job at screening. 
In January 1996 it warned airline and airport managers at major 
airports across the country that there were serious problems not 
only with airline screening processes but also with the airports’ 
security procedures, For example, O’Hare was in 16th place 
among 19 big international airports. The FAA said its people 
watched 1,500 bags go through checkpoints, and saw only one 
opened for closer inspection. 

I contended that the security report was so important that not 
only should it be released immediately, it should be delivered di- 
rectly to the President. But mine was the minority opinion in that 
office that day. The FAA, with the backing of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, agreed to send a copy of the document to the National Se- 
curity Adviser but remained convinced it was best to withhold the 
report from the public indefinitely. Dor officials insisted that I hold 
the report; they were requesting that the document be classified. 


| KNEW I COULD NO LONGER STAY IN MY JOB, ONCE AGAIN, THE FAA 
was manipulating a potential public relations crisis without a 
thought for the safety issues involved. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation’s office was assisting the cover-up by insisting the report 


should be classified, even though the classifiers had already ap- 
proved it for release. They didn’t really care that the airport- 
security report wouldn't qualify for classification; it would take 
weeks to figure that out, and by then the Olympics would be over, 
the goal accomplished, the crisis past. 

If I expected change, I knew I had to devise yet another 
strategy to circumvent the Faa, to find a way to offer my concerns 
about safety and security directly to the public. I had to resign, 
even though it meant leaving the airport-security report behind 
and unprotected. The DoT was adrift, blown wherever the 
winds of a media event or crisis carried it. The Secretary offered 
no leadership, no knowledge or understanding, no accountabil- 
ity. The administrator of the FAA was a figurehead. Neither of 
them heeded NTsB recommendations; neither followed through 
on the many reports detailing safety problems at the Faa. Look- 
ing around the table at the meeting on the security report, I'd 


felt painfully defeated for the first time. I couldn't continue 
working in a place where all we did was sit around waiting for 
people to die. 

On July 3, | wrote my letter of resignation but because of 
the long holiday weekend, I could not find anyone at the White 
House to take the letter until July 8. A week later, the House 
Subcommittee on Aviation asked me to explain why I was leav- 
ing my job. Transportation Secretary Pena and administrator 
Hinson were there too, and they seemed determined to dis- 
tance themselves from any responsibility for the problems at 
the FAA that I complained about. The Inspector General had 
never warned him about ValuJet, Pena told the Senators. He 
had no knowledge, he insisted, of how deep the crisis ran at 
the discounter, and he found it very troubling that I had im- 
plied that alarm bells should have been ringing all over the DoT 
for months. 

It was this kind of revisionist pabulum that had driven me 
from my job. I explained to the panel that months before, the Sec- 
retary’s own chief of staff, Ann Bormolini, had at the request of 
her close personal friend, a ValuJet lobbyist, asked me what I was 
doing snooping into ValuJet. I told the Senators that in response 
to this unusual request, I'd written a stern memo outlining what 
the FAA and my office were doing about ValuJet. Did Pena expect 
us to believe he had no idea what his chief of staff did every day 
in the office suite they shared? 

Exhausted when I got home, I fell asleep early. It was July 17. 


for the problems 


HOW SAFE? FAA administrator David Hinson, 
left, and Transportation Secretary Federico 
Pefa declared ValuJet safe, despite its 
record. They also delayed Schiavo’s critical 
report on airport security, which was not 
released until after the Atlanta Olympics 


“There’s been another crash. It doesn’t , 
look good,” I heard my husband say" 
through my fog of sleep. “It crashed into; 
the ocean.” I got up and followed him to the ¢ 
television. TWA Flight 800 had just plum- 
meted into the Atlantic in a ball of lames? 
off Long Island, and it looked like hun-; 
dreds of passengers were dead. A familiar, * 
wrenching dread tugged at me. Echoes of , 
ValuJet questions bounced around my? 
head. Had the TWA jet crashed because an incompetent me-* 
chanic missed something? Because a bogus part sold to the air-* 
line by shady dealers had failed? Or was the plane blown out of § 
the sky because lax security had permitted a bomb to be hidden; 
on the plane or slipped aboard as luggage or cargo? $ 

For two weeks after TWA Flight 800 blew up, I sat through» 
interview after interview on television as the country tried to sort < 
out what could have gone wrong. Yet it was difficult for me to re-* 
assure the public when I knew about the Faa’s sloppy safety and - 
security record. To be sure, many FAA field employees are hard-? 
working civil servants who have devoted their careers to aviation. 3 
They fly all the time, and so do their families and friends. Many 
FAA inspectors helped my office with investigations, reports and z 
testimony before Congress. Senior FAA officials tried to reach 4 
compromises with my office and with the Ntss. But most of the2 
time we pursued opposite goals. s 
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HOW TO BE A SMARTER, 


LL AIRLINES ARE NOT 
created equal. The FAA 
requires the companies to 
meet minimum safety 
standards, but much of the 
diligence beyond that is left to 
the airlines. Here are some things 
you can do to help yourself: 
1. Avoid old jets. Some major 
carriers say refurbishing 20- 
year-old planes renders the 
aircraft as good as new. I’m not 
convinced. I am going to stay off 
old planes belonging to start-ups 
or any airline short on cash that 





WINDOW OR AISLE? Smoke kills many air-accident victims. 





PASSENGER 


carried on a plane over and over 
again. 

7. Complain about airlines with 
shoddy security. Report them to 
, the FAA and to your member of 
Congress. Better yet, call the 
media—they might report the 
incident. When you read about an 
airline with a pattern of shoddy 
security, stay off that airline. 

8. Speak up. Before some of the 
most tragic, dramatic accidents 
in recent history, passengers 
aboard the planes saw something 
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also farms out maintenance to 
the lowest bidder. Select those airlines 
that retire aging aircraft and 
periodically update their fleets. 

2. Steer clear of planes with a past. 
Here are the planes on my nervous- 
flyer list: ATR, the French-Italian-made 
turboprop, is notorious for becoming 
suddenly difficult to control in 
extremely cold temperatures. 
Presumably that problem has been 
fixed. Personally, I am going to give 
ATR operators ample time to test their 
repairs. Embraer 120, a Brazilian-made 
plane known as the Brasilia, has had its 
share of troubles—five fatal crashes in 
the U.S. since 1990. And don’t get on 
Russian-built planes. 

3. Stay off all carriers that the Faa 
has grounded or seriously 
reprimanded in recent years, Watch 
the media for announcements. 

4. Avoid start-up carriers. Until they 


An aisle seat near an exit can boost your survival chances 


have a proven record, it’s hard to see 
who'll be safe and who'll be sorry. 

5. Sit where it’s safest. True, there is 
no statistically “safest” place to sit 
during a plane crash. But there are seats 
that increase your chances of surviving 
the aftermath of a crash. Most people 
who die in plane accidents succumb to 
smoke inhalation and fumes. The safest 
place to sit is an aisle seat near an exit 
so if you have to, you can get out of the 
plane fast. The best seat is the one with 
the fewest people and potential 
obstacles between you and an exit door. 
6. Buy and carry your own smoke 
hood. This is a device that fits over a 
passenger's head and filters out noxious 
fumes. The kit is about the size of a 
child’s shoe box, which means it 
definitely takes up room in your carry- 
on. The most sophisticated models cost 
$100 or more, but the gear can be 


amiss but did not speak up. You 
paid for a safe plane. Do not be 
intimidated if flight attendants tell you 
to mind your own business. Always 
speak up if you see snow or ice on the 
wings before takeoff. 

9. Do not fly in a hurricane or 
snowstorm, even if the airport is 
still open. If the pilot is a seasoned, 
rational professional, then passengers 
are not at risk. But if the pilot has get- 
there-itis, he may overlook safety. 

10. If you have service needs or 
problems, always write down the 
names of airline employees who have 
approved or denied your requests or 
advised you of the carrier's policy 
concerning something you were 
guaranteed—say, an empty place next 
to yours for your infant's safety seat. On 
countless occasions airline personnel 
have asked me, “Who told you that?” 
When I had a name, date and the facts 
of the conversation, I won the debate. 


AFTER I RESIGNED MY POSITION AS INSPECTOR GENERAL AT THE DE- 
partment of Transportation, the report on airport security that 
my office had readied for the Secretary, the White House and 
Congress was suppressed. It didn’t matter that the decision had 
already been made not to classify the report. It was buried for sev- 
eral weeks, until after the Democratic National Convention. 
When it was finally issued, all the incriminating information 
about the Fa had been blacked out, including the failure rates and 
the FAa’s response to our findings. 

Another report that my office was preparing on FAA inspec- 
tions was also killed. It was critical of the FAA because the agency 
had not made improvements in the terrible inspection system we 
had previously uncovered. Even though an assistant inspector 
general had already testified to Congress about this report, it was 
not issued. 


FAA administrator Hinson resigned his position in November 
1996, and Transportation Secretary Pena has since become Ener- 
gy Secretary. The job of Inspector General has remained unfilled 
for more that eight months, and for the time being that office is 
keeping a lower profile. 





Inspector General employees have been barred from talking 
to the press. The office will no longer get involved in Department 
of Transportation or FAA policy issues, even though the Inspector 
General's Act says that is one of the office’s purposes. Safety issues 
are now beyond the scope of the Inspector General's office. 

The FAA wanted peace with the Inspector General and the 
NTSB, but it wanted harmony by persuading us to lay off, to leave 
its officials to do their jobs as they always had. Planes are not 
falling out of the sky, the FAA kept saying. Aircraft are not crash- 
ing. Stated over and over, this agency mantra was a blanket justi- 
fication for business as usual. 

But in fact, planes were falling out of the sky. After I resigned, 
I tried to get one final piece of information out of the Fa that had 
mystified me for years: the monetary value of human life. 

“I know very well what you mean,” an FAA public-affairs offi- 
cial said in response to a Freedom of Information Act request, “but 
I don’t think you're going to get that from us. Do you expect any- 
body here to say what is the value we give to human life and then 
sign off on it and be left open to ridicule for the rest of our lives?” 
The question angered the official, and the request was denied. 

The truth is, no one needs government officials to put a dol- 
lar value on his or her life or on the lives of loved ones. We con- 
sider ourselves priceless. So should the FAA. a 
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[ Second Place, Cold War } 


Nobody wants to finish second. That’s why IKON Office Solutions” helps you compete better. By offering copier 
systems and integrated computer networking solutions. By managing your company’s mailroom and copy 
center. And by handling your imaging and file conversion needs. We'll use the latest technology from companies 
like Océ, Canon, IBM, Microsoft, Sharp, Ricoh and Compaq. All backed by a National Service Guarantee. And all 
designed to help your company do one thing. Win. To help your company come in first, call us at 1-888-ASK-IKON. 


IKON | satin: 


www.lIKON.com = 1-888-ASK-IKON 


Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft in the U.S. and other countries. IBM is a registered trademark of international Business Machines Corporation. Compag is 
a registered trademark of Compag Computer Corporation. All other brand and product names are the trademarks of their respective holders. 
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Novell Hires a 
Geek Godzilla 


Novell is a company that has 
been repeatedly torpedoed 
and nearly sunk by Micro- 
soft. The Utah-based firm 
(1996 sales: $1.3 billion) 
owned the market for local- 
area-network software in the 
early 1990s, but has been 
losing share to Microsoft’s 
Windows NT. Though 
Novell has tried to refocus, 
its stock recently traded at a 
near all-time low. Investors 
are doubting its chances of 
beating Big Geek (as 
Microsoft has become 
known). 

But now Novell has a 
big geek of its own. Sun 
Microsystems’ house genius, 
Eric Schmidt, 41, is going to 
head up the struggling 
company. Schmidt is credited 
with helping build Sun (1996 
sales: $7 billion) into a 
hardware behemoth. Soft- 
spoken and given to windy 
though usually hysterical 
jokes, he has a long trail of 
success: millions in the bank, 
oodles of patents, the respect 
of the industry. Why jump to 
Novell? Friends say there's 
only one other thing he 
wants: Bill Gates’ scalp. 





Schmidt's target is Microsoft 








| When Boomers 





Become Busted 


Here’s a sign the economy 
may be in real trouble: the 
baby boomers, legendary 
for their spending and 
borrowing, are slipping into 
debt hell. And at least one 
major credit-card company 
is starting to feel the heat. 
Advanta, the nation’s ninth 
largest issuer of plastic, 
stunned Wall Street last 
week by forecasting a loss of 
$20 million in the first 
quarter. The company 
relies on a computer model 
to pick more affluent 
customers, who are offered 












a large credit line and teaser 


rates as low as 5.9%. The 
result: the number of 
cardholders jumped from 

2 million to 6 million in five 
years. 

The downside of the 
strategy may be that big- 
spending boomers fall 
harder. Overall, credit-card 
delinquencies soared to a 













record last quarter, with 
3.72% of borrowers falling 
behind in payments. Many 
are seeking relief in 
bankruptcy. Such tactics 
have pelted the stocks of 
most credit-card issuers. 
Advanta execs are talking 
to outside advisers about 
the possibility of selling the 
company. 


Tempestin a Coffee Cup 


Lean inventories and damaging rains in Cen- 
tral and South America have been blamed 
for the recent spike in coffee prices. A 
better explanation of why prices 

have jumped at least 20% for 

such supermarket brands 

as Folgers and Maxwell 

House, and why Starbucks 

Coffee Co. upped the 

price of a cup a nickel, 

can be found at New York 

City’s coffee exchange. A 

supply squeeze that began 

in early winter boosted fu- 

tures prices to record levels— 

on the perception that beans 





would not be available. As Smith Barney 
analyst Walter Spilka observes, “In the 
commodities markets, perception is every- 
thing.” Panicked roasters began buying, 
sending the price of green coffee beans 
to a 30-month high of $2.27 
per lb. early this month, more 
than twice what it was in 
December. Growers then 
unloaded their stockpiles 
to take advantage of the 
high prices. Coffee in- 
vestors and speculators 
are happier than coffee 
drinkers. Starbucks’ stock 
rose in response to the 
price increase, in anticipation 
of higher revenues. 


More Bad News 
For Dow Jones 


The news has been anything 
but good this year for Dow 
Jones & Co., owner of the 
Wall Street Journal, among 
other media properties. 

First, a small but determined 
group of stockholders, 
including some of the family 
that controls the company’s 
voting shares, raised a ruckus 
about its weak performance, 
particularly at its 
Telerate unit. 
Then last week the 


attraction, the Journal, got 
whacked with a $223 million 
libel judgment, the largest 
ever, courtesy of a Houston 
jury. The panel found the 


paper and one of its reporters, 


Laura Jereski, had libeled 
the investment firm MMAR 
Group Inc. The company 
went out of business shortly 
after the paper published an 
article that in part described 
an alleged skirmish between 
MMAR and a big client. 


“If it’s affirmed, it would 
totally change the journalistic 
and legal landscape,” First 
Amendment lawyer Floyd 
Abrams told the Journal. 
Dow Jones has $45 million in 
libel coverage for this case. 
Because libel law puts a 
heavy burden of proof on the 
accuser, most awards are 
reduced or thrown out on 
appeal, and the Journal is 
hoping that pattern holds. 
“We were chronicling the 

difficulties of this company; 
we did not cause 


editor Paul Steiger 





company’s star 


err 
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said in a statement. 
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ucks think differently than 
D you or me. They would 

never forget a_ birthday. 
They have, to my knowledge, never 
sponsored a negative political ad. 
They avoid talk shows like the 
plague. They dance in the rain and 
take great pains to not walk 
around the puddles. They observe 
human folly with detached amuse- 
ment. They waddle in the face of 
convention. 

If there was ever a face that 
needed some waddling, some 
disdain, some flying into, it’s con- 
vention. Also, its bubbles burst, 
its notions re-conceived, its rules 
flaunted. That’s Duck Logic. 

Catera is a personal luxury 
sedan fraught with Duck Logic. 
The result is the stuff of blue 
moons: a scrambling of preconcep- 
tions that turns out to be a whole 
new omelet. It’s luxury that boo- 
gies. Refinement that giggles. The 
Caddy that zigs. 

Ducks were designed in God's 
own wind tunnel. They eschew 
adornments that would make their 
dynamics any less aero. The resulting 
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Always wear safety belts. even with air bags 


DUCK LOGIC. 


Duck Logic tells us that wind noise 
isn’t the result of wind. It’s a result 
of those that resist the wind; out- 
side rearview mirrors, windshield 
wipers, hoods. So engineers tested 
and retested Catera at up to 
125 mph over and over again. 
Partially to optimize hood, wiper 
and mirror designs against wind 





™ 


noise. And partially, because it’s fun 
to test things at 125 mph. 

Duck Logic tells us that luxury 
is in more places than in the eye 
of the beholder, it’s in the...other 
places too. So Catera’s driver's 
seat is designed to be particularly 
comfortable because its “hip 
points” have been raised for the 
optimum driving position. And the 
available power memory seat 
adjusts for three different drivers. 
Partially because that helps each 


driver have optimal control. And 
partially, because it’s fun. 

No discussion of Duck Logic 
would be complete without music. 
It's a little-known fact that ducks 
fly in the midst of commercial 
radio waves, allowing them perfect, 
distortion-free sound, a boon to 
their migratory travels. (They plan 
flight lanes carefully, to circumvent 
the broadcast signals of shock 
jocks and talk radio.) Duck Logic 
knows the virtue of clear sound 
on long trips. It led to the design 
of an optional sound system with 
computer programs to create a 
three-dimensional picture of how 
sound would behave in a Catera. 
Partially because great sound 
would be fun. And _ partially, 
because it would be a lot of fun. 
(Duck Logic is no prisoner to 
logic.) 

Duck Logic sneers at the mun- 
dane, scoffs at the expected, 
waddles and flies in the face of 
convention and then, way over its 
head. Duck Logic begets Catera: 
luxury that’s fun, the Caddy that 
zigs. The ducks would be proud. 


_ aT eS Fre 
THE CADDY THAT ZIGS.. 
STARTING AT $29,995 
MSRP EXCLUDING DESTINATION CHARGE. Tax, license 


and optional equipment e 


call 1-800 


nearest you 


tra. For the authorized Catera dealer 


333-4CAD or visit us at www.catera.com 
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-WORK THE WEB" 








THE INTERNET IS 

TAKE ME, USE ME, EXPLOIT 
ME~ OK, YOU CAPITALIST, YOUR 
NEW OFFICE SUITE HAS ARRIVED 


a 
INTRODUCING SMARTSUITE® 97. Here's the first office suite specifically designed 


‘SMARTSUITE.97 


to milk the Web for all it's worth. SmartSuite 97 isn't just about creating nifty memos and 


spreadsheets. It's about being able to tap the power of the Internet while working inside 


your familiar applications. And it’s about using this power to gain a real business advantage. ] y) zs 
. . 

STARTING WITH A NEW WEB-TUNED LOTUS I-2-3* 97. With 1-2-3 97, you can spreadsheet 

use the Internet to do some serious work. Grab the most current exchange rates for your WORD PRO 


expense reports, for instance, live from the Internet. Or publish your latest sales forecasts word processor 
directly to a Lotus Notes* database and onto the company intranet. Being so closely tied APPROACH" 

to the Web, Lotus 1-2-3 (like all SmartSuite applications) allows you to work hand-in-hand database 

with people whose hands are literally thousands of miles away. FREELANCE GRAPHICS® 
presentation graphics 


ORGANIZER® 


And SmartSuite 97 makes it easy to stay organized while you're staying up-to-date. The 


Lotus SmartCenter™ allows you to customize a set of drawers where you can stash all your 
time management | 


SCREENCAM 


sources of information, applications and files. You can use the SmartCenter Internet drawer 


to get live access to news, weather, stock prices and more, all straight off the Web. 
multimedia tool 








So as the Internet stands before you, waving its opportunities in a most provocative manner, 


don’t just sit there. Put it to work. SmartSuite is now included with IBM*Aptiva, ThinkPad™ 


3 
and PC desktops, as well as select Acer® systems and AST” Advantage PCs. To receive your Le ytUS 

free SmartSuite 97 Trial CD, call 1-800-TRADE-UP, ext. C866, or visit www.lotus.com. Working Together’ 
Versions of Septet are evaitebie ter Windirws* 95, Windows 3.1 ged 05/2" be Canada, call | $00 GO LOWS. 19ST Letes Development Corporation, $5 Cambridge Partway, Combedge, WA C2142. ai rights reserved. Letes, Letes SemartSette 1-2-3, Lotas Motes, Weed Pro, Appren 
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THE KIDS? 


AIDS strikes thousands of children in the U.S., 
but they don’t always get the latest treatment 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





CTOR AND DIRECTOR PAUL GLASER 
has faced bad news before. 
Eleven years ago, he and his wife 
Elizabeth learned that she had 
been infected with Hiv during a 
blood transfusion and had un- 
knowingly passed the infection 
on to their two children, Ariel and Jake. 
Since then both Glaser’s wife and his 
daughter have died. So he wasn’t altogeth- 
er surprised when doctors told him in No- 
vember that the levels of Hiv in Jake’s 
blood had started to climb—a sign that the 
12-year-old’s immune system was begin- 
ning to fail. But neither was Glaser totally 
prepared for what happened next. 

Jake’s doctors wanted to put the boy on 
protease inhibitors, the breakthrough new 
anti-HIV medications that, in combination 
with other antiviral drugs, have so dramat- 
ically changed the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of adults with Arps over the past year. 
The Food and Drug Administration, how- 
ever, hadn't yet approved the drugs for use 
in children, so no one knew how well the 
treatment would work. Furthermore, since 
children metabolize drugs more quickly 
than adults, physicians could only guess at 
the proper dosage. Too much could kill 
Jake. Too little might inadvertently create 
a mutant strain of the virus that could defy 
future treatment. 

Undaunted, Glaser decided to take the 
chance that might save his only remaining 
child. “If you’re drowning in a river, and 
someone throws you something that looks 
like it will float and looks like it might not, 
you're still going to grab onto it—aren’t 
you?” he asks. Glaser’s gamble seems to 
have paid off. Within two weeks of starting 
treatment, Jake’s viral count had dropped 
below his doctors’ ability to measure it. 

When it comes to treating children 
with HIV and alps, physicians are often 





forced to practice hand-me-down medi- 
cine. There are 275,000 adults living with 
HIV in the U.S. and only 4,500 HiVv-positive 
youngsters under age 13—most of whom 
were infected in the womb. Children are 
not just smaller, cuter copies of adults. 
Their immune systems are not yet fully de- 
veloped. Their brains are more vulnerable 
to HIV. When they get sick 
with Arps, many of them de- 


TINIEST PATIENTS: Most of the children who 
are HIV-positive today were infected at birth 


teriorate more rapidly than adults. They 
need treatments tailored to their size and 
condition. “But pharmaceutical companies 
do not perceive pediatric drugs as a huge 
market share,” says Glaser, chairman of the 
Pediatric Alps Foundation co-founded by 
his wife with two of her friends in 1988. 
“They're not going to spend a lot of time 
and money on it unless we give them the 
incentive to do so.” 

They got some incentive two weeks ago, 
when the FDA approved for the first time the 
use of two protease inhibitors for children— 
Agouron’s nelfinavir and Abbott’s ritonavir. 
But parents and pediatricians complain that 
they still don’t have enough information 
about how to use them. Nelfinavir, in par- 
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ticular, “went through the approval process 
very rapidly,” says Dr. Mark Kline, associate 
professor of pediatrics at Baylor College of 
Medicine in Houston. “There are some ba- 
sic pieces of information about nelfinavir 
that we don’t have—like how often to give 
the drug or in what dose.” 

Frustrated doctors have resorted to 
performing their own clinical trials. Kline 
recalls attending the international Arps 
conference in Vancouver, Canada, last July 
and being overwhelmed by the flood of 
reports detailing how well various protease 
inhibitors were working on adults. “I 
couldn’t in good conscience come back to 
Houston and take care of 300 kids with HIV 
and keep telling families that we couldn't 
offer protease inhibitors because we didn’t 
know the correct dose,” he remembers 
thinking. So Kline designed a simple study 
of 20 kids, ages 4 to 12, and made an edu- 
cated guess at a dose that might be strong 
enough to do some good without doing ir- 
reparable harm. “The companies have not 
generated these data,” he says. “I’m doing 
it here, and someone else is doing it at St. 
Jude’s, and someone else is 
doing it in California. It cer- 
tainly isn’t a very efficient 
way of getting the informa- 
tion out.” 

Unfortunately, that kind 
of piecemeal progress has 
long been part of the territo- 
ry in treating pediatric arps. 
az, the first drug shown to 
fight Arps, wasn’t okayed for children until 
1990—three years after it had been ap- 
proved for adults. The syrup form, which is 
easier for children to swallow, didn’t be- 
come available until 1989. 

Such delays can prove fatal. Tanya (not 
her real name), an Ll-year-old from Miami 
who is HIV positive, had to watch her 
younger sister die last year while they wait- 
ed for permission to take a protease in- 
hibitor. Both girls had been infected in 
utero; their mother died a couple of years 
later, “The [pharmaceutical company] said 
they didn’t have the right dosage for chil- 
dren,” the girls’ foster mother recalls. 
“They told us to hold out. But by the time 
she got accepted, it was too late [for Tanya's 
sister].” In February, Tanya started combi- 
nation therapy with ritonavir and has since 
added seven pounds to her 75-Ib. frame. 
The popular sixth-grader now feels well 
enough to have sleepovers at a friend’s 
house and go on school field trips. 

While they wait for the government 
and the drug companies to act, doctors and 
nurses have developed ingenious tricks to 
dilute adult-strength arps drugs and get 
them into kids. In some cases they chop up 


PIONEERS: Paul and 
Jake Glaser, in 1995, 
raising money for 
pediatric AIDS 





the capsules and mix the medication with 
applesauce or baby formula. But mashed 
up protease inhibitors taste so bitter that 
most kids just spit them out. So doctors 
are teaching children as young as 2 how 
to swallow the intact capsules 

But just because they can get protease 
inhibitors into their youngest patients 
doesn’t mean that pediatricians are eager 
to do so. With children as with adults, pa- 
tients’ first response to a protease in- 
hibitor is often their best. If they take the 
drug too soon, the HtVv in their body can be- 
come resistant not only to that particular 
drug but to the whole family of protease in 
hibitors. As a result, most doctors will give 
the drugs only to those children who are 
clearly deteriorating. 

Still, pediatricians are following the ex 
periments of alps pioneer Dr. David Ho 
with great interest. Ho believes that doctors 
must hit HIV early and hard if they ever 
hope to clear the virus from the body. If the 
current generation of protease inhibitors 
or new ones being developed, are success- 
ful in vanquishing Hv in adults, then pedi- 
atricians may consider using a similar ap- 
proach with newborns. But they would 
need a lot more safety data before they 
could even attempt such an experiment 
For one thing, babies’ livers are too imma 
ture to process the powerful drugs. A full- 
strength dose might kill a toddler. 





MORE LIKELY NEXT STEP, THERE- 
fore, would be to place pregnant 
women who are HIV positive on 
a combination of protease in- 
hibitors and azr. About 1 in 4 
children born to untreated HIV 
positive mothers develop the in 
fection themselves. The use of AzT during 
pregnancy has cut that transmission rate to 
8%. In the next few months researchers 
will begin putting H1v-infected mothers 
on combination therapy with protease in 
hibitors to see if they can cut the rate to 
zero. But protease inhibitors are so much 
more powerful and potentially toxic than 
azv that no one knows what harm it might 
do to the developing fetus 

Much has been accomplished, but 
even more remains to be done. Fifteen 
years ago, children infected with HIv lived 
an average of 18 months. Today many are 
teenagers, dreaming about first dates and 
proms and even law school. “We're no 
longer content to buy another year or two,” 
says Dr. Joseph Church of Childrens Hos- 
pital Los Angeles. Nowadays, doctors think 
they might even have a chance to see their 
young patients grow up —Reported by 
Tammerlin Drummond/Miami and Alice Park 
and Victoria Rainert/New York 
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Fidelity = Chastity 


A divisive Presbyterian vote over gay ordination 
may have fatally wounded a wider Christian unity 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


HE LETTER OF THE LAW WAS CAST IN 
virtue, but the spirit of the law was one 

of contention. “Those called to office in 

the church are to lead a life of obedi- 
ence” to Scripture and church doctrine, 
read the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), and “among these standards is the 
requirement to live either in fidelity within 
the covenant of marriage of a man and a 
woman, or chastity in singleness.” For six 
months, the 171 presby- 
teries of the 2.7 million- 
member church battled 
over these lines, one by 
one voting for or against 
them in a process tallied 
on the Internet, with 
the amendment some- 
times winning or losing 
by just a single vote. 
What was at stake was 
not mere chastity but 
the ordination of a peo- 
ple once shunned by 
the church. By last 
week, however, the 
amendment won its 
86th presbytery—a sim- 
ple majority—and sexu- 
ally active gays and les- 
bians were forbidden to : 
serve as clergy, elders > 
and deacons. ; 
The champions of 
the amendment con- 
tend they set the same 
standard for homosexuals and heterosexu- 
als: no sex outside wedlock. But its oppo- 
nents point out a double standard: the 
church does not allow monogamous, same- 
sex couples to marry. “I feel like my church 
has slapped me in the face,” says Scott An- 
derson, co-moderator of Presbyterians for 
Lesbian and Gay Concerns. “This is an ac- 
tion rooted in fear and not in love.” Ander- 
son had been pastor of the Bethany Presby- 
terian Church in Sacramento, California, 
until members of his congregation, opposed 
to some of his policies, “outed” him in 1990. 
He had been closeted till then and involved 
in a seven-year relationship with another 
man, which ended prior to the rupture with 
his congregation. He left the clergy but re- 
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CONSERVATIVES feel 
Scripture and stricture 
will free homosexuals 


The Rev. Jack Haberer of Clear Lake 
Presbyterian Church in Houston 








mained a Presbyterian layman, pressing for 
change. Now executive director of the Cali- 
fornia Council of Churches, Anderson was 
buoyed for a while by allies across the coun- 
try, even as liberal and conservative Presby- 
terians threatened secession over the issue. 
Then the slow-motion vote took place. 
Now that the church’s earlier policy 
against gays has been replaced by one with 
constitutional force, Anderson predicts 
some gays and lesbians will leave the 
church, since the amendment states that 
you should not hold office if “refusing to re- 


pent of any self-acknowledged practice 
which the confessions call sin.” He also says 
the church will find itself in a hypocritical 
bind if it chooses to enforce “chastity” and 
not the 17th century bans on divorce and 
working on the Sabbath. Anderson, howev- 
er, is not abandoning his church: “I’m in 
this for the long haul,” even if takes “anoth- 
er 20 or 30 years” to defeat the other side. 
The other side, though, is quite pleased 
with its victory. Says the Rev. Jack Haber- 
er, pastor of Clear Lake Presbyterian 
Church in Houston; “We see this as re- 
claiming the Scriptures as central to our 
faith and practice.” Indeed, the debate saw 
both sides firing interpretations of the 
Bible against each other. Haberer, who 
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LIBERALS believe some 
gays and lesbians may 
just leave the church 


Scott Anderson, above, advocate for gays 
and lesbians, in Sacramento, California 


organized the conservative opposition, 
Scripture teaches that this desire and 
practice are not God’s design for humani- 
ty, and that those wrestling with such kinds 
of sexual confusion, along with many oth- 
ers, can find in Christ healing and restora- 
tion, not endorsement to continue.” He 
came to that conclusion after counseling 
half a dozen gay men who had been sexu- 
ally abused as youths. “In time,” he says, 
“every one of them came not only toa place 
of saying ‘I don’t want to be that way’ but to 
a place of feeling an attraction to the oppo- 
site sex.” After that, says Haberer, “my feel- 
ings toward homosexuals became very 
warm. My heart broke with them.” His re- 
lationship with his brother-in-law, who 
died of aps, also affected him. They dis- 
agreed about the church, but the illness 
convinced Haberer that “the homosexual 
population is very vulnerable, not only to 
the IDs virus but to many other diseases. I 
, really want the church 
2 to lovingly care about 
= homosexuals and to 
help them find the free- 
$ dom he never found.” 

3 Nevertheless, many 
3 Presbyterians believe 
* that local congregations 
and other bodies that 
defy the new law will be 
prosecuted in church 
court. Scores of congre- 
gations in what is called 
the More Light alliance 
have already pledged to 
accept openly gay pas- 
tors and lay leaders. A 
wider unity among 
Protestant churches 
may have been fatally 
wounded by the antigay 
vote. In the 1960s, the 
Presbyterians and other 
denominations began 
forging merger plans. 
That was finally put to a 
vote along with the new “chastity” amend- 
ment—and ecumenism is almost certain to 
be defeated. One possible contributing 
cause: it would have resulted in union with 
the United Church of Christ and the Chris- 
tian Church (Disciples of Christ), two de- 
nominations that have policies that allow 
for gay clergy. It would also have resulted 
in an alliance with the Episcopal Church, 
which has a de facto toleration policy—one, 
however, that is being challenged by con- 
servatives in a dispute that will come to a 
boil in July. Thus, in the fierce debate over 
sexual orientation, Protestant Christians in 
America may have lost a chance to forge a 
historic unity. —Reported by 
Richard N. Ostling 
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Digital soldiers will make the Army smarter and 


deadlier—if the computers will just stop crashing 


By MARK THOMPSON FORT IRWIN 


OMETS HAVE LONG BEEN ASSO- 
ciated with war, upheaval and dis- 
aster, and as the light from Hale- 
Bopp faded in the California sky 
early last Tuesday, U.S. Army Ma- 
jor Russ Oaks got a taste of all 
three. Oaks was participating in one of the 
Pentagon’s most ambitious and elaborate 
war games ever, a laser-gun battle pitting a 
2,000-soldier “experimental force” against 
the toughest men in the war-game busi- 
ness, Fort Irwin’s vaunted 2,000-man “op- 
posing force.” OproR had the home-turf 
advantage, with a 90% win record in this 
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20-sq.-mi. stretch of the Mojave Desert. 
But Oaks’ ExFor had a secret weapon: hum- 
vees and M-] tanks crammed with enough 
computers and state-of-the-art communi- 
cations gear to put every soldier inside the 
military equivalent of an America Online 
chat room, with instant access to grunts 
and commanders alike. 

But when the fighting started and the 
fog of war rolled in, Oaks’ private comput- 
er network proved as difficult to reach as 
the real America Online. Early in the ac 
tion, his first humvee was taken out by an 
armored personnel carrier hiding behind 
a ridge. (The direct hit was indicated by a 
flashing yellow roof light and a humiliating 
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When Oaks transferred operations to a 
second vehicle, electronic disaster struck 
“Every computer I’ve got has crashed!” he 
shouted three hours into the battle, and 
reached for the paper maps, acetate over- 
lays and colored markers that have been 
the battle-planning tools of U.S. command 
ers for nearly half a century 

The Navy and the Air Force have regu 
larly rewritten their tactical manuals to 
keep up with the rapid technological ad 
vances of the past 25 years, but the Army 
has been slower to adapt. Now it is trying 
to make up for lost time. The two-week 
Mojave war game, which is testing an elab- 
orate new command-and-control system 
and 72 new pieces of hardware, is the 
Army’s biggest push yet to boot up, log on 
and march in the information revolution 








CYBERSCOUT: A soldier with head- 
mounted videocam relays enemy 
positions to his commander's tank 


It is a $4 billion gamble. The Army is 
betting that by trading silicon for lead, it 
will get a more lethal fighting force that can 
destroy much larger armies with few or no 
casualties—much as the allied forces did so 
effectively against Iraq in the Persian Gulf 
War six years ago. The risk is that the fan- 
cy new systems will fail under field condi- 
tions, leaving American troops more vul- 
nerable than they were before. 

When the new systems work, they give 
soldiers far more information about where 
they are—and where the enemy is—than 
any fighting force in history has ever en- 
joyed. Data gathered by satellites, video- 
equipped drones and scouts sporting mini- 
cams are funneled to a command system 
and displayed as moving dots (blue ones 
for friendly forces, red for the enemy) on 
laptop computers in every vehicle as well as 
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on giant TV screens at division headquar- 
ters beyond a nearby mountain range. 
“This gives us greater survivability and 
flexibility,” explained Lieut. 
Colonel Mark French, who 
led the troops from the 
hatch of an M-1 known as 
the “eunuch” tank because 
of its fake gun barrel. “I can 
see who's where and who's 
going where.” 

In the Mojave last week, 
however, nothing went quite 
according to plan. The des- 
ert’s talcum-powder-like dust 
played havoc with the com- 
puters’ fans and trackballs. 
The sky was so full of elec- 
tronic communications that conventional 
radio messages couldn’t get through. And 
even though the rules of engagement 
barred OpFor from trying to jam EXFOR’s 
electronics, time-consuming glitches be- 
deviled the high-tech team. “There’s so 
much information coming through that 
the computers are locking up and we have 
to reboot,” said Oaks. He also complained 
about the 30 minutes he had to spend off- 
line every time he moved battalion head- 
quarters. “That half-hour we're down could 
be the half-hour when the battalion dies.” 

That is an intolerable loss of time, espe- 
cially given the high prices the Army pays 
for its computer gear. The laptops range 
from $93,000 for a “hardened” military 
version to $11,000 for a supposedly off- 
the-shelf model. One of the systems used 
last week, the Hunter drone powered by a 
$53,000 motorcycle engine, has already 
been killed by the Pentagon for poor perfor- 
mance. In all, the Army spent $258 million 
outfitting ExFoR, the Ist Brigade of the 4th 
Infantry Division of Fort Hood, Texas. 

Adapting humans to the new equip- 
ment is also difficult, especially in a hide- 
bound bureaucracy like the U.S. Army. 
“Armies are by nature conservative insti- 
tutions, generally resistant to change,” 
says Gordon Sullivan, the retired Army 
Chief of Staff whose 1994 commitment to 
the information revolution led to last 
week’s exercise. In fact, soldiers tend to be 
such traditionalists that the Army is hav- 
ing trouble getting them to believe what 
appears on their computer screens. “Trust 
the icon” is a new slogan the Army is try- 
ing to promote. 

Still, the Pentagon has high hopes for 
the new technology. Finding the enemy 
more quickly and firing more accurately 
mean fewer bullets, fewer guns and fewer 
troops. Knowing precisely where U.S. 
units are should cut down on friendly-fire 
incidents. There are logistical benefits as 
well, EXFOR is using the just-in-time inven- 
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tory controls now favored by industry, 
abandoning the military's traditional but 
inefficient just-in-case approach, which 
often resulted in too much of everything 
being shipped to the battlefield. 

Congress is paying close attention to 
the Army’s efforts. If they succeed, some 
lawmakers say, the Army might be able to 
do a lot more with far less. Richard Perle, 
a top Pentagon strategist in the Reagan 
Administration, says the Army’s trade of 
“manpower for technology” could ulti- 
mately cut in half the service’s force of 
495,000 soldiers. 

Back on the battlefield, Oaks calmed 
down somewhat as the smoke cleared. “The 
system’s good,” he conceded, “when it 
works.” And apparently it was working well 
enough to make a difference. When, after 
nearly seven hours, Army referees declared 
the battle over last Tuesday—with ExFor’s 
attack stalled at OpFoR’s main defensive 
line of tanks and minefields—they called it 
a draw. EXFOR, as the attacking force, went 
into the battle with more tanks. At the end, 
opror had 18 and ExFor 22. “It went better 
than we had a right to expect,” said Gener- 
al William Hartzog, a four-star officer and 
EXFOR’s chief architect. “I’ve never won a 
game of Nintendo with my son in my life.” 

Even the notoriously cocky OPFOR was 
impressed. “We didn’t even see them 
when they shot us,” said Staff Sergeant 
David Kuusela, who commanded an ar- 
mored personnel carrier during the battle. 
“We took a lot of losses today that we nor- 
mally don’t.” But Kuusela added that Ex- 
For’s yearlong preoccupation with master- 
ing the new gear had allowed some of its 
combat skills to rust. “If their battlefield 
technique was a little better,” he said, 
“they might have rolled us up.” 

For all Exror’s high-tech gloss, some 
aspects of warfare will apparently not 
change. Soldiers still spent hours building 
sand tables, miniature re-creations of the 
battlefield built in the dirt. ExFoR leaders 
still carried plenty of thumbtacks and ac- 
etate overlay maps to use as back-ups dur- 
ing the inevitable computer snafus. And 
commanders still insisted that once the 
“knife fight” of close-in combat began, sol- 
diers must revert to traditional hand sig- 
nals and radio commands. 

“We're twice as good as anyone in the 
Army at getting where we're supposed to be 
when we're supposed to be there,” said Staff 
Sergeant Dennis Clarke, who commands 
Lieut. Colonel French’s faux M-l. “But 
when the bullets start flying, all the technol- 
ogy in the world counts for naught.” His 
commanding general endorsed that view 
wholeheartedly. “The best computer out 
here,” said Major General Paul Kern, “is still 
between our soldiers’ ears.” 4 
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@The Supreme Court 


Some surprisingly wired Justices hear an antiporn 
case that would restrict free speech in cyberspace 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





EPUTY SOLICITOR GENERAL SETH P. 
Waxman went before the U.S. 
Supreme Court last week to praise 
the Communications Decency Act, 
not to bury it. That was his first mistake. 

The cpa, as it is known by everyone 
who has followed its tortured history, is 
the controversial antiporn 
bill passed by Congress 
and signed into law last 
year by President Bill Clin- 
ton. The act makes it a fed- 
eral crime to put online, 
where children might see 
it, not just the obscene or 
the pornographic but any 
“indecent” word or im- 
age—a prohibition so vague 
that it might criminalize 
an AIDS-awareness lesson. 
Proponents argue that 
without such strictures, 
any child cruising the Net 
would have, as Waxman 
told the court, “a free pass 
into the equivalent of every 
adult bookstore and video 
store in the country.” 

That may have been his second 
mistake. The government's lead counsel got 
exactly 201 words into his argument when 
the first Justice cut in, asking for a citation. 
Waxman recovered, mustered an addi- 
tional 111 words about how it’s techno- 
logically feasible for Websites to screen 
users by age, when Justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor interrupted. “Does that technol- 
ogy require use of something called cc1?” 
she asked, referring to a complex protocol 
for changing what users see on a Web page. 
“It does,” agreed Waxman, thereby open- 
ing the door to a line of argument in which 
he found himself suggesting—apparently 
in all seriousness—that U.S. citizens might 
have to purchase a government-issued, 
Maxwell Smart-like “cone of silence” be- 
fore making a speech in a public park. 

And so it went for an extraordinary 70 
minutes that showed not just how wired 
this bench has become but also how im- 
portant a test of constitutional principles it 
believes this case to be. The CDA, once 
feared and reviled by civil libertarians, is 
now seen as so flawed (“dead meat” is how 
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| Wired News described it last week) that its 


opponents are eagerly looking forward to a 
ruling. A clear judgment against it by the 
Supreme Court could end up extending 
First Amendment protection for all media 
into the 2lst century. It could also help 
douse anti-Net brush fires that have 
sprung up at state and county levels in the 


| months since the bill was signed. 


That isn’t to say that Bruce Ennis, lead 
counsel for a coalition of 20 plaintiffs that 
included the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the American Library Associa- 
tion, didn’t suffer his share of interrup- 
tions. The Justices were particularly unim- 
pressed by his argument that the law was 
worthless because it could not stop 
naughty bits from flowing to the U.S. from 
overseas. But at least Ennis managed to do 
something Waxman never did: forcibly 
state his case. “For 40 years,” he said, “this 
court has repeatedly and unanimously 
ruled that government cannot constitu- 
tionally reduce the adult population to 
reading and viewing only what is appropri- 
ate for children. That is what this law 
does.” The court did not argue with that. 








FIGHTING WORDS: Moralists and libertarians square 
off over the CDA on the steps of the highest court 








Clearly, the judges had done their 
homework. The most-wired-Justice award 
went to Antonin Scalia, who pointed out 
that technology is changing so rapidly that 
what’s unconstitutional today might be 
constitutional next week. Said Scalia: “I 
throw away my computer every five years.” 
At another point, when Ennis was arguing 
that parents should chaperone their kids 
online, Scalia cracked, “If I had to be pres- 
ent whenever my 16-year-old is on the In- 
ternet, I would know less about this case 
than I know today.” 

Of course, whether it’s good or bad for 
the A.c.L.u. that some Justices know a 
Website from a legal cite probably won't be 
known for months. The Justices will rule 
sometime before the court’s summer re- 
cess—usually by July 4. 
Meantime, in the absence 
of any clear constitutional 
law in cyberspace, at least 
17 states have passed or 
are considering their own 
legislation to regulate the 
Net. New York enacted a 
law last year that re- 
sembles the cpa. In Vir- 
ginia it’s now illegal for 
state employees—includ- 
ing state-college profes- 
sors—to access “sexually 
explicit” materials online. 
That law might prevent 
English professors from 
running an online discus- 
sion of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. In Georgia it’s a 
icrime for people to communicate anony- 
mously over the Net, which could come as 
a surprise to 8 million America Online 
users, most of whom use pseudonyms. 

And here’s more bad news for Geor- 

gians: if the Supreme Court finds the 
cpa is indeed unconstitutional, the rul- 
ing would not automatically void those 
state laws, says Ann Beeson, a national 
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| staff attorney for the A.c.L.u. It would, 





however, make it easier for the courts to 
strike down local statutes. “Unfortunate- 
ly,” says Beeson, “state legislatures pass 
unconstitutional laws all the time, and you 
still have to go to court to fight them.” 

Of course, the U.S. Congress also has a 
history of passing unconstitutional laws, 
and several conservative legislators have 
already promised that if the Supreme 
Court rules against this law, they will try 
again with a more carefully crafted “Son of 
cpa.” “Some way, somehow,” says Repub- 
lican Senator Charles Grassley of Iowa, a 
fierce supporter of the cpa, “we will have 
to find a constitutional way of protecting 
kids from porn.” —Reported by 
Noah Robischon/Washington 
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The Kings 
Of Swing 


Past meets future as 
Arnold Palmer is host 
to heir Tiger Woods 


By STEVE WULF 





THE ARMY MET THE TROOPS 
at high noon last Thurs- 
day. As Arnold Palmer 
walked toward the 10th 
tee in the first round of 
the Bay Hill Invitation- 
al, his still impressive gal- 
lery blended in with the 
huge horde following Tiger Woods, who 
was about to tee off on the first hole. As you 
might expect when once and future kings 
collide, many of the old Army loyalists de- 
serted the 67-year-old Palmer in favor of 
the 2l-year-old Woods, and, indeed, the 
phenom rewarded his faithful with a four- 
under-par 68, one shot off the lead. Palm- 
er, meanwhile, struggled home—Bay Hill 
is his regular club and the Invitational his 
creation—with an 81. 

But 68s have become routine for Woods. 
Those who stayed with Palmer witnessed 
something far more singular. His round 
came just nine weeks after he underwent 
surgery for prostate cancer, and Arnie’s 
brush with mortality served to remind peo- 
ple of his immortality. As he walked up the 
18th fairway, the eyes in the gallery were as 
misty, and the applause as thunderous, as 
the weather in Orlando, Florida, last week. 
“I felt wonderful,” said Palmer. “I feel very 
lucky just to be out there playing. That's the im- 
portant thing about it. I even made [38-year-old 
playing partner] Fulton Allem a little mad be- 
cause I outdrove him a couple of times.” 

Much more than coincidence links 
Palmer and Woods. They both live in the Or- 
lando area, and, thanks to Mark McCormack’s 
International Management Group, they are 
both richer than Croesus and maybe even 
Jack Nicklaus. They play with the same 
swashbuckling style. Woods was all over the 
course on Thursday, but as he said, “I got the 
ball in the hole somehow.” Palmer's round 
came apart after he tried to hit the ninth green 
in two froma bad lie and pulled the ball out of 
bounds, leading to a triple bogey. “If I play in 
a tournament,” says Palmer, “I’m still foolish 
enough to think that I can win.” And though 











FORE FATHER: Arnie, right, and Tiger share more than just proximity and popularity 


they are both fiercely competitive, they seem 
to like nothing more than a friendly game of 
golf with cronies. Palmer’s doctors told him 
no golf for six weeks, so on Day 43 he was 
back out on the course. Woods enjoys playing 
with pros who live in the Orlando area so “I 
can take a little money out of their pockets.” 

Their most obvious connection, of 
course, is what they have done for the game 
of golf. In the American history of the sport, 
there have been four popular bookmarks: 
Francis Ouimet, the 20-year-old amateur 
who defeated British greats Harry Vardon 
and Ted Ray in a playoff for the 1913 U.S. 
Open in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; Bobby Jones, whose 
1930 Grand Slam earned him a 
ticker-tape parade in New 
York City; Palmer, who team- 
ed with television to bring golf 
millions of new fans; and 
Woods, whose galleries are not 
only larger than anyone else’s 
but considerably younger and 
more variegated. 

Palmer and Woods have 
been well aware of each other 
for years, but the first time they 
really sat down was in 1994, 


ééTiger has an 
opportunity to 
become one of the 
greatest golfers, 
or maybe even the 
greatest golfer, of 
all time.7? 


—ARNOLD PALMER 


gust and Sports ILLUSTRATED'S Sportsman of 
the Year award, as well as a five-year, $40 
million endorsement deal with Nike. Even 
before Bay Hill, Woods made news this year 
with a triumphant swing through his mother’s 
native Thailand, an awe-inspiring victory at 
the Mercedes Championships and a rare 
show of petulance after an inconsiderate 
photographer disturbed his concentration. 
The snit was perfectly understandable given 
his age and the demands newly placed on 
him—demands that can’t be kept behind 
gallery ropes, demands that not even Palmer 
has faced. Woods, after all, carries the hope of 
both African and Asian Ameri- 
cans, not to mention Nike, and 
he must deal with much more 
media than Palmer ever did. 
And those demands will only 
increase as his tour proceeds 
back through golf history, 
from Palmer's Bay Hill to the 
Masters created by Jones to 
Ouimet’s U.S. Open. “Tiger 
has an opportunity to become 
one of the greatest golfers, or 
maybe even the greatest golf- 
er, of all time,” Palmer recent- 
ly told Larry Guest of the Or- 


when Woods was at Stanford University. | lando Sentinel. “But coming with that is the 


Palmer was in Napa, California, for a senior 
tournament, and he invited Woods to lunch. 
The meal became something of a cause 
célébre when it was revealed that the million- 
aire had picked up the tab for the student. 
Stanford, fearing the NCAA would strip its star 
golfer of his amateur status, made Woods 
send Palmer a check for his half of the tab: 
$25. Story has it that Palmer kept the check 
and framed it, but the truth is that he did cash 
it, more for Tiger’s sake than his own. 

Since then, Woods has won three con- 
secutive U.S. Amateurs, three of the pca tour- 
naments he entered after turning pro last Au- 
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heavy responsibility to preserve the tradi- 
tions and integrity of the game that provide 
him the opportunity.” 

For his part, Woods is well aware of the ex- 
ample Palmer has set for him. “Arnold has 
many qualities I look up to, especially the gra- 
ciousness that comes from the gentleman he 
is.” Hot as he is, Woods would also do well to 
display the warmth that Palmer often shows his 
public. When someone pointed out to him on 
the first tee Thursday that the price tag on his 
hat was still attached, a la Minnie Pearl, Palmer 
responded, “That’s because I’m going to 
turn it back in when I finish.” u 
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BOYO LAS VEGAS Critics have chided Lord 
of the Dance for its exuberantly glitzy style 


Riverdance producers have maintained 
that choreography for the show was col- 
laborative, not a Flatley solo effort. Ask 
Flatley how much was his, however, and 
he coyly answers, “Only the dancing 
parts.” His dismissal from the show, he 
says, “was like the car firing the driver.” 

This thorny history has left competi- 
tion between Riverdance and Filatley’s 
own venture less than amiable. At the 
start of Flatley’s tour, promoter Harvey 
Goldsmith claimed that Riverdance ex- 
ecutives were pressuring certain venues 
not to book Lord of the Dance. Flatley, in 
turn, is not above taking public jabs at his 
onetime bosses: “Took Riverdance a year 
to sell one million videos—Took Lord of 
the Dance under 12 weeks to sell 1.5 mil- 
lion,” boasts his press material. 

The Riverdance producers are not 
the only people with whom Flatley has 
had tumultuous business relationships. 
Since his rise to stardom with the com- 
pany, he has gone through a long list of 
lawyers and handlers. Former Lord of the 
Dance publicist Mark Borkowski left 
Flatley this year. “He’s focused on one 
thing, and that’s himself,” says Borkowski 
of his former client. “I can’t be at his beck 
and call every moment of the day. He 
wanted me to stay, but I have a business 
to run.” In January Flatley fired his man- 
ager John Reid for not being sufficiently 
film oriented. 

Now, Flatley is stomping into Holly- 
wood with the help of an influential team 
of publicists and talent agents. He was 
scheduled to perform at the Oscars this 
week, and a movie project is in the works, 
based on his life and set against the world 
of Irish dance. “If I make a film, I'll do it 
the way I want to do it,” Flatley says with 
characteristic bravado. “If I make some- 
thing, I want it to have a touch of class.” 
And probably a touch of spandex. —With 
reporting by Julie K.L. Dam/London and Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles 


| takes a write-off on this 
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‘Sympathy for the Devil 


Brad Pitt and Harrison Ford bring the Irish 


troubles home in a fine, 


HE BUDGET—NOT ALL OF WHICH, 
frankly, is visible on the screen, 
reached a reported $90 million. 
The two stars did not get along dur- 
ing the shoot, and one of them has pub- 
licly dissed the movie prior to its release. 
Sounds like they’re dressing up The 
Devil’s Own for a fall, doesn’t it? 
Maybe yes, maybe 
no. But before either the 
studio or the audience 


one, we should recall 
that those two stars, 
Harrison Ford and Brad 
Pitt, are known for their 
ability to open a picture. 
More important, we 
should take into account 
the fact that this is real- 
ly quite a good movie— 
a character-driven (as 
opposed to whammy- 
driven) suspense dra- 





FIREBRANDS: Despite clashes 


grownup thriller 


| came a terrorist because as a young boy 


he witnessed his father being gunned 
down by Unionist terrorists, and gruff- 
tough-sentimental-principled Tom fills 
an obvious need for him. 

The script (by David Aaron Cohen, 
Vincent Patrick and Kevin Jarre) is good 
about not making too much of this rela- 
tionship, subtly foreshad- 
owing the betrayal that 
must end it but allowing 
these figures room to 
draw normal human 
breath. It diverts us by 
showing each man 
dealing with a dangerous 
professional problem. In 
Tom’s case it is a hot- 
headed, trigger-happy 
yet likable partner (well 
played by Ruben Blades) 
who tests his loyalty and 
affection. In Frankie's, it 
is an arms dealer (Treat 


ma—dark, fatalistic and, Williams, slithering from 
within its melodramati- ha = be eae = = smooth menace to sur- 


cally stretched terms, 
emotionally plausible. 

Pitt’s Frankie Mc- 
Guire is an assassin for 
an unnamed group of 
Northern Irish terrorists 
sent to America to evade 
the British secret service, 
whose noose is begin- 
ning to tighten around 
him. He carries a vast 
sum of money and in- 
structions to purchase a 
shipment of Stinger mis- 
siles capable of rebalanc- 
ing the power in Belfast. 
Given an assumed name and occupation, 
he enters the country, and the home of 
Ford’s Tom O'Meara, as an ordinary im- 
migrant needing a sponsor. Since Tom is a 
New York City cop of unquestionable 
honesty, Frankie's cover is perfect. 

As it turns out, a little too perfect. 
For Tom, though a devoted husband 
and a father to two daughters, likes hav- 
ing another man around the house— 
someone with whom he can share a pint 
of beer, a game of pool, a few confi- 
dences. For obvious reasons, Frankie 
has to be a little guarded in the last de- 
partment. On the other hand, he be- 
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_ prisingly vicious sadism) 
5 who tests his nerve—and 
7 to a degree his com- 
2 mitment to his cause. 
= Frankie can’t help con- 
> trasting the dank under- 
world he is obliged to 
2 work in with the cozy 
; warmth of the O’Mearas’ 
house. 

It may be that Pitt 
and the script cheat a 
little with his character, 
not investing him with 
quite the fanatical glit- 
ter a political gunman 
ought to exhibit. But you have to bal- 
ance that against the reality of Ford's 


| work—no one _half-suppresses, _half- 


reveals strong feelings better than he 
does—and director Alan J. Pakula’s 
analogous strengths. Pakula (Klute, Pre- 
sumed Innocent) develops his story pa- 
tiently, without letting its tensions un- 
ravel, At a moment when everyone is 
saying the studios have lost the knack 
for making solid, broadly appealing en- 
tertainments, The Devil’s Own suggests 
the skill may be only mislaid. Of course, 
it helps when you hire grownups to do 
the job. —By Richard Schickel 



















































Cross Over, 


Beethoven 


Jackie O composer Michael Daugherty brings 
a pop-culture sensibility to classical music 


By TERRY TEACHOUT HOUSTON 

DON’T WANT TO BORE PEOPLE WITH 

my music,” says Michael Daugherty 

He needn't worry. Daugherty’s zany, 

pop-flavored brand of classical music 
is lots of things, but boring isn’t one of 
them. His compositions include Elvis 
Everywhere, a work for string quartet 
and three Elvis impersonators on tape; 
Desi, a woodwind tribute to I Love 
Lucy; and Metropolis Symphony, a five- 
movement orchestral salute to Super- 
man. And on March 14, Daugherty’s first 
opera, Jackie O, about guess who, was 
produced by Houston Grand Opera. Set 
to a libretto by Wayne Koestenbaum, au- 
thor of the panegyric 1995 book Jackie 
Under My Skin, Jackie O is a surreal fan- 
tasy in which the former First Lady rubs 
shoulders with Liz Taylor and Andy 
Warhol, falls in and out of love with Aris- 
totle Onassis and sings a climactic duet of 
posthumous reconciliation with J.F.K. 

The result sounds a bit like a Broad 
way show, but one composed by a pop 
culture channel surfer on uppers. Jackie 
is a sweet-toned lyric soprano; Ari, a 
bass-baritone, is a smarmy lounge lizard 
(one of his big arias is marked in the 
score, “Freely sung, a la Dean Martin”). 
The music they sing jumps joltingly from 
folk rock to Motown to big-band jazz, all 
kaleidoscopically orchestrated for a 19- 
piece pit band with two percussionists. 
And although the tone is mostly light and 
lively, an unexpectedly affecting streak 
of melancholy surfaces whenever Jackie 
sings of her lost life as First Lady. 

Does all this really add up to opera? 
It’s hard to say—and that’s the point. For 








like the rest of Daugherty’s music, Jackie 
O resides in the limbo between classical 
and pop known as “crossover,” the rapid- 
ly increasing popularity of which is 
changing American classical music. 
Crossover is nothing new. The Vi- 
ennese violinist Fritz Kreisler recorded 
Irving Berlin tunes in 1927, around the 
same time that a Tin Pan Alley refugee 
named George Gersh- 
win sent wigs flying 
with such 
scores as An American 
in Paris. What has 
changed is that today’s 
listeners 


concert 


raised in an 
era of shrinking arts 
education, are show- 
ing less interest in 
the classical standards. 
Meanwhile 
classical performers, 
themselves suckled on 
pop, want to play it 


younger 


not only to make big 
bucks but also because 
they like it. When 
Jean-Yves Thibaudet, 
famous for his interpretations of Ravel 
and Rachmaninoff, records an album of 
piano solos by jazz great Bill Evans, or 
the Kronos Quartet programs Jimi Hen- 
drix side by side with Béla Barték, you 
know something is happening. 

But is it possible for serious com- 
posers to mix classical music with rock’n’ 
roll successfully? Though elements of 
rock can be heard in the works of such 
composers as Philip Glass, no one has yet 
produced a truly crowd-pleasing piece 
that brings rock into the concert hall or 
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ECLECTIC: His influences include 
Luciano Berio and James Brown 


NONTRADITIONAL: Nicole Heaston, 
center, portrays the former First Lady 
opera house the same way that Gershwin 
and Leonard Bernstein taught symphony 
orchestras how to swing. 

That's where Daugherty, 42, comes 
in. A onetime cocktail pianist turned 
University of Michigan professor, he 
openly adores American pop culture in 
all its myriad manifestations, from com- 
ic books to James Brown. “I can go to the 
opera,” he cheerfully admits, “then go to 
the bowling alley afterward.” Born in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to a musical family 
(his father was a dance-band drummer) 
Daugherty was a crossover musician be 
fore the term was fashionable, simulta 
neously writing music 
playing piano and organ in funk bands 
He later earned a doctorate in music 
composition at Yale and studied as a Ful- 
bright scholar in Paris. “I started out em- 
ulating the avant-garde Europeans 
Gyorgy Ligeti, Luciano Berio, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,” he But Ligeti, 
with whom he studied in Europe, told 
Daugherty he was headed down the 
wrong road and suggested, “You've 
worked in rock and jazz. You should look 
that way.” Daugherty returned to the 
U.S. in 1986 and began composing works 
that frankly acknowledged his pop 
roots. “All at once,” he says, “I wasn’t look- 
ing over my shoulder 


“serious” and 


recalls. 


anymore.’ 

The shift is paying 
off. Metropolis Sym 
phony, an entertaining 
polystylistic romp for a 
percussion-heavy or 
chestra, hit the Bill 
board classical chart 
and a live performance 
of Jackie O has been 
recorded, and is set for 
an August release 

Whether Jackie O 
will be taken up by 
other 
mains to be seen. Ni 
cholas Muni’s over-the 
top production failed 
to mask the dramatic holes in Koesten- 
baum’s often static and pretentious li- 
bretto. Even so, there’s no doubt that 
Daugherty’s music deserves to be taken 
seriously. “Crossover is American,” he 
says. “Sometimes I think maybe what 
I'm doing is what Charles Ives would 
be doing if he were alive today. He used 
the music he heard—hymn tunes, band 
marches—and I use TV and Muzak.” 
Charles Ives meets Elvis. Sounds like the 
perfect libretto for Michael Daugherty’s 
second opera. me 
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Prime Vintage 


A robust novel of love 
and loss in wine country 
































































F MOST AMERICANS WOULD STICK TO 
beer and whiskey, the grape farmers 
in Bill Barich’s first novel, Carson Val- 
ley (Pantheon; 337 pages; $25), would 
not have to work as hard as they do. Slak- 
ing the thirst of the growing number of 
wine drinkers takes time and muscle. So 
where does Arthur Atwater, manager of 
Victor Torelli’s vineyard, find the energy 
to have a grand cru romance with Anna, 
the boss’s daughter? From the same 
source of instinctive vitality that drives 
every other plant and creature in Cali- 
fornia’s wantonly fertile Sonoma County. 
Barich, a journalist who has written 
memorably about horse racing (Laugh- 
ing in the Hills) and the Golden State 
(Big Dreams), produces a lot of heat as he 
cuts across generations and cultures. 
But Carson Valley is not just another 
brand of romantic plonk. Barich is a so- 
cial realist with a fine 
feel for the similarities 
between agriculture and 
love. Both require risk 
and constant cultiva- 
tion with no guarantee 
of success. That is not 
lost on Arthur and Anna 
Torelli, who have gone 
through divorces and 
are skittish about new 
commitments. Added to the mix are ele- 
ments of lonely-guy touchiness and sta- 
tus. He is a hired hand who lives in a 
trailer; she is a modern Ms, with a sum- 
ma cum laude degree from Berkeley. 
When not visiting her parents, she runs 
her own bookstore in New York City. 
Within the cycle of a single season, 
from winter pruning to fall harvest, 
Barich constructs a coherent world 
whose natural beauty can be coldly in- 
different. Disease, obsolescence and 
bad timing threaten both man and 
grape. Arthur, the working stiff, con- 
fronts that fate with inconspicuous sto- 
icism. Intellectual Anna is more expres- 
sive: “Everything on earth was frail and 
fleeting, destined to crumble,” she re- 
flects. “All you could cling to in the end 
were those loving particulars.” Among 
them are Atwater’s favorite lopping 
shears, which he uses to clear dead- 
wood to make way for new growth. 
They are the unmistakable metaphor at 
the heart of this artful and compassion- 
ate novel. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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when they need it. It's a program that — Service Account Manager (SAM). The SAM monitors your 
actually delivers on what it promises organization's technical assistance requests over a 








by making your technical assistance period of time, then proposes the best and most 


requests its top priority. cost-effective support strategy for your specific 
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Life Among the Ruins 
Two journalists look behind the Soviet collapse 
and the unruly efforts to build something new 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
HEN THE LAST CHIEF OF THE SO- 
viet Union’s KGB published his 
memoirs last year, David Rem- 
nick went to see him in Moscow. 

He found that while Vladimir Kryuchkov 

had turned pallid and squinty, he was still 

aman with ambitions. “I think I have real 
potential,” the spymaster said, urging 

Remnick to give his book a plug in print. 

Now there’sa tidy tombstone for 

the cold war: the former jailer of 

the old “evil empire” scrounging 
for free publicity in the West. 
Michael Dobbs saw the 
death of the Soviet system 
foretold in the bloated face of 

President Leonid Brezhnev 

one day in 1980. Brezhnev was 

| having trouble focusing on 
what was going Dobbs 








on, 





writes, and “clung to Andrei Gromyko, 


his indispensable Foreign Minister, like | 


a child clings to his nanny.” The Krem- 
lin’s world, Dobbs thought, was begin- 
ning to crumble. 

These two distinguished journalists 
former colleagues and Moscow hands at 
the Washington Post (Remnick is now at 
the New Yorker), have taken dozens of 
such scenes from their notebooks to pro 
duce two very different but complemen- 
tary books. They depict Russia’s 
course as it stumbled and slid 
from a moribund Brezhney to 
a self-promoting Kryuchkov 
and possibly a moribund Boris 
Yeltsin. Dobbs’ report, Down 
with Big Brother: The Fall of the 
Soviet Empire (Knopf; 502 
Rt pages; $30), carries the still as- 
 tonishing story of the fall of 


communism, from the rise of 
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DOBBS presents the broad picture 


Solidarity in Poland in 1980 to the « 
lapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. Re 
nick’s book, Resurrection: The Strug 
for a New Russia (Random House; < 
pages; $25.95), picks up the tale in I! 
and brings it through Yeltsin’s wh 
knuckle re-election last year 

Dobbs has written a straight-ah 
narrative that makes good use of the d 
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uments coming out of newly opened 
East bloc archives. He reveals, for exam- 
ple, that in spite of their threats and mil- 
itary maneuvers, Brezhnev and Co. nev- 
er intended to invade Poland, short of an 
anticommunist rebellion. Dobbs is al- 
ways clear and persuasive, but he tries so 
hard to be everywhere—Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, China, Russia—and to explain 
everything, that his survey ends up feel- 
ing disappointingly two-dimensional. 
While Dobbs tells you where he has 
been, Remnick takes you with 
him. He asks, What is going on 
over there? And then he an- 
swers in a series of brilliantly 
etched close-ups that when 
read together have a cumula- 
tive, pointillist impact. Rem- 
nick shows readers Yeltsin’s 
civil war with the Russian par- 





ocratic principles.” 





Vladimir Voinovich laments that the par- 
ty big shots and KGB bosses quickly be- 
trayed the ideology they had imposed on 
hundreds of millions of people, while 
democrats, including Yeltsin, still walk, 
talk and “act like the old Soviet leaders.” 

Another night, human-rights advo- 
cate Sergei Kovalyov compares the de- 
velopment of democracy with a nuclear 
reaction: “We have to wait for a critical 
mass to accumulate of people with dem- 
But several Russian 
intellectuals, mourning the de- 
cline of the literary life, argue 
that so many of the country’s 


ed that the critical mass may 
not accumulate very soon. 

So whither Russia? Rem- 
nick doesn’t duck. He says pow- 
er in the country “is adrift, un- 





best and brightest were execut- | 





REMNICK paints a pointillist close-up 


| comprehensive understanding of how 


the Soviet empire fell apart, but it will 
not surprise them much, Remnick’s is 
full of things we don’t know, that we 


ol- liament, the populated rubble predictable and corrupt.” But | don’t see on television or in the newspa- 
m- of Chechnya, the return of the even so, he sees “no reason that | pers. The West, Remnick says, is making 
gle unhonored prophet Aleksandr Solzhenit- | Russia cannot make a break with its ab- | a serious mistake by being so indifferent 
398 syn, the offices of the new business | solutist past much in the way that Ger- | to Russia’s struggle to reconstruct. He ar- 
91 czars, and the salons of Moscow’s intelli- | many and Japan did after the war.” Rem- | gues that we have a large stake in whether 
ite- gentsia. He likes to put you in a room | nick argues further that Russia’s literacy | the effort turns out well or badly, and 

where important people carry on | and resources place it ahead of China in | should pay more attention to it. Judging by 
oad thought-provoking discussions. In one | the race to become the next superpower. | the evidence in his book, it will be fasci- 


oc- 





intense conversation, satirical novelist 





Dobbs’ book offers his readers a 


nating to watch. w 








MES MFS invented the mutual fund in 1924. By the time Whirlaway thundered to the ‘Triple 


Crown, we’d been building a track record for 17 years. Over the years, MFS has ridden more up and 
down markets than any other mutual fund company. Always with one goal: consistent performance over 
the long term. Maybe it’s this vast experience that explains why we can offer 11 funds, such as 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, that are rated 5 or 4 stars by 
(Ratings are as of February 28, 1997. Not 


MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST 
America's first mutual fund 
ClassA kkk 
Overall domestic equity Morningstar rating (2/28/97) 
SEC average annual returns (for periods ended 12/31/96) 
10 Years 
+14.82% 


Morningstar.* 


managing $54 billion for investors worldwide. Whatever the 





5 Years 
+14.10% 


1 Year 


18.62% | reason, there’s little question that millions of investors respect 


Class A Shares 
(since 7/15/24) 
Class A SEC results include the maximum 5.75% sales charge. See prospectus 
for details. Results assume reinvestment of dividend and capital gain distributions. 
There are no subsidies currently in effect. Results, sales charges, and fees wil differ 
for other classes of shares. 


the lengths we go to today. Although past performance is no 


guarantee of future results, ask your financial adviser how your 








| future may benefit from our past. Or call us at 1-800-811-9485. 
Investment return and principal value will fluctuate so that shares, ~ 


n redeemed, may be worth more or less than their original cost. N [ 5 . 
+ I S 


il performance and ratings represent past performance, which is 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


guarantee of future results 
We invented the mutual fund” 





more information, ask your financial adviser for a prospectus, 
us. Read it carefully before you invest. 





all MFS funds have a 5- or 4-star rating.) Or why we’re currently 
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FREQUENT HEARTBURN SUFFERERS: 


if your heartburn 
medicine works 
so well, why do 
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ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT PRILOSEC 





Just one capsule of 
PRILOSEC daily can provide 
24-hour acid control. 


If you still suffer from heartburn two or more times 
a week, you probably don’t have ordinary heartburn. 


You may have a potentially serious condition called acid reflux 
disease (also known as gastroesophageal reflux disease, or GERD). 
Today doctors can help by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly 
effective in controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Frequently prescribed by gastrointestinal specialists. 


Many GERD sufferers have experienced the 24-hour acid control 
and relief PRILOSEC can offer. 


Available only by prescription. Ask your doctor if 
PRILOSEC is right for you. 


PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not for everybody. 
The most common side effects are headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), 
and abdominal pain (2.4%). 


Please read important information on the following page and discuss 


it with your doctor. 
| 
| 





—— oe ee ee ee tame for frequent heartburn... 


1 FREE INFORMATION KIT 


| 1-800-356-3116 


I You will receive FREE: a brochure about frequent heartburn, 

acid reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a personal heartbum 

J diary, and a symptom questionnaire to help your doctor help you. |——_—— 
| 













GRD UST ONE CAPSULE DAILY FOR 24-HOUR ACID CONTROL 

PRILOSECS 
® 

(OMEPRAZOLE)20 MG ONCE DAILY 


© 1997 Astra Merck Inc. All rights reserved “Registered trademarks of Astra AB. 154665 2/97 O201TIME 








Please read this summary carefully 
This advertisement does not take the pla 


ynd then ask your doctor about PRILOSEC. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to pre 
areful discussions with your doctor. Only your doctor has the training to weigh the risks and be 





prescription drug for you. 


PRILOSEC®*omeprazote) Delayed-Release Capsules 
BRIEF SUMMARY 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics and Metabolism: Omeprazole ~ i) pharmacokinetic studies of 
single 20 mg omeprazole doses, an increase in AUC of approximately four-fold was noted in Asian subjects compared 
to Caucasians. Dose adjustment, particularly where maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis i indicated, for the 
hepatically impaired and Asian subjects should be considered 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE Duodenal Ulcer: PRILOSEC ¢ indicated for short-term treatment of active Guodenel 
uct. Most patients heal within 4 weeks, Some patients may require an additional 4 weeks of therapy. PRILOSEC, in 
combination with clarithromycin, is also indicated for treatment of patients with H. pylon infection and active duodenal 
ulcer to eradicate H. pylori. Eradication of H. pylon’ has been shown fo reduce the risk of duodenal ulcer recurrence. In 
patents who tall therapy, susceptibilty testing should be done. If resistance to clarithromyoin is demonstrated or susoep- 
tibity testing s not possible, atemative antimicrobial therapy should be instituted. (See the claritwomyoin package 
insert, MICROBIOLOGY section.) Gastric Ulcer: PRILOSEC 's indicated for short-term treatment (4-8 weeks) of active 
berign gastric ulcer Treatment of Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): Symptomatic GERD ~ PRLOSEC 
is indicated for the treatment of heartburn and other symptoms associated with GERD. Erosive Esophagitis - 
PRILOSEC is indicated for the short-term treatment (4-8 weeks} of erosive esophagts which has baen diagnosed by 
endoscopy. The efficacy of PRILOSEC used for longer than 8 weeks in these patients has not been established. inte 
tare instance of a patient not responding to 8 weeks of treatment, may be heisiul to give up to an additonal 4 weeks 
of treatment. if there is recurence of erosive esophagitis or GERD symptoms (e.g. heartburn), additonal 4-8 week 
courses of omeprazole may be considered. Maintenance of Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: PRILOSEC s ndcated 
to maintain healing of erosive esophagts. Controlled studies do not extend beyond 12 months, Pathological 
Hypersecretory Conditions: PRILOSEC is indicated for the long-term treatment of pathological nypersecretiory condi 
tions je. Zolinger-Elison syndrome, muftiple endocrine adenomas and systemic mastocytoss} 


CONTRAINDICATIONS Omeprazole: PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsules are contraindicated in patents with 
known hypersensitivity to any component of the formulation. Clarithromycin: Clarthromycin is contraindicated n 
patients with 2 known hypersensitivty to any macrolide antibiotic, anc in patients receiving terfenadine therapy who have 
pre-existing cardiac abnormalities or dectoiyte disturbances. (Please refer to ful prescribing information for 


HAZARD TO THE FETUS. (See WARNINGS in prescribing information for clarithromycin.) 


PRECAUTIONS General: Symptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not preclude the presence of 
gastric malignancy. Atrophic gastritis has been noted occasionally in gastric compus bopsies from patients treated long- 
term with omeprazole. Information for Patients: PRILOSEC Delayed: Raiaase Capsules should be taken before eating 
Patients should be cautioned that the PRILOSEC Delayed-Ralease Capsule should not be opened, chewed or crushed, 
and should be swallowed whole, Drug Interactions: Other - Omeprazole can prolong the elrmination of dazepam, 
wartann and phenytoin, drugs that are metabolized by cnidaton in the liver, Although in normal suyects no interaction 
with theaghyfine or propranciol was found, there have been clinical reports of interaction with other drugs metabolized 
va the cytochrome P-450 system (e.g, cyclosporine, disulfiram, benzodiazepines}, Patients should be monitored to 
Getermine ft is necessary to adjust the dosage of these drugs when taken concomitantly with PRILOSEC. Because of 
its profound and long lasting inhibition of gastric acid secretion, @t is theoretically possible that omeprazole may interfere 
wth absorption of drugs where gastric pH is an important determinant of ther bicavalabilty (e.g. ketoconazole, 
ampiciin esters, and Fron salts), in the clinical trials, antacids were used concomitantly with the administration of 
PRILOSEC. Combination Therapy with Clarithromycin - Co-adminstration of omeprazole and Clanthromyan may 
result in increases in plasma levels of omeprazole, clarithromyain, and 14-hydroxy-clartnromycin. (See CLINICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics: Combination Therapy with Clanthromycin in ful Prescribing Information) 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: in two 24-month carcinogeniatty studies in rats, omeprazole 
@& Cally doses of 1.7, 3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 mg/kg/day (approximately 4 to 352 times the human dose, based on 4 
patient weight of 50 kg and a human dose of 20 mg) produced gastric ECL. cel carcinoids in & Gose-rélated manner n 
both male and female rats; the incidence of this efflect was markedly higher in female rats, which had higher blood levels 
of omeprazole. Gastric carcinaids sekiom occur in the untreated rat. In addition, ECL cell hyperplasia was present i al 
treated groups of both sexes. in one of these studies, female rats were treated with 13.8 mg/ko/day omeprazole 
(approximately 35 times the human dose} for 1 year, then followed for an additonal year without the drug. No caronoids 
were seen in these rats. An increased incidence of treatment-related ECL call hypemplasia was observed at the end of 1 
year (94% treated vs 10% controls}. By the second year the difference between treated and control rats was much 
senaiier (46% vs 26%) but stil showed more hyperplasia In the treated group. An unusual primary malignant tumor in the 
stornach was seen in one rat (2%). No similar tumor was seen in male or female rats treated for 2 years. For this stran of 
rat no Sim@ar tumor has been noted historically, but a finding involving only one tumor is difficult to interpret. A 78-week 
mouse carcinogenioity study of omeprazole did not show increased tumor occurrence, but the study was not conclusive. 
Omeprazole was not mutagenic in an in vitro Ames Salmonella typhimurium assay, an in vitro mouse lymphoma cet 
assay and an in vivo rat tver DNA damage assay. A mouse micronucleus test at 625 and 6250 times the human dose 
gave 3 borderfine result, as did an in vivo bone marrow Chromosome aberration test A second mouse micronucieus 
Study at 2000 times the human cose, but with different (suboptimal) sampling tes, was negstive. Pregnancy: 
Omeprazole: Pregnancy Category C - in rabbits, omeprazole in @ dose range of 6.9 to 69.1 mg/kg/day jappraie- 
mately 17 to 172 tees the human dose} produced dose-related increases in embryo-tethalty, fetal resorptions and 
pregnancy disruptions. in rats, dose-retstied embryo/letal toxicity and postnatal developmental taxicity were observed in 
ofispring resulling from parents treated with omeprazole 13.8 to 138.0 mg/kg/day (approximately 35 to 345 times the 
human dose). There are no adequate or well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Sporadic reports have been received 
of congenital abnormalities occurring in infants born to women who have received omeprazole Gunng pregnancy. 
Omeprazole should be used during pregnancy only the potential benefft justihes the potential risk to Me fetus, 
Clarithromycin: Pregnancy Category C - See WARNING (above) and ful prescribing Information for clarittwomyor 
before using in pregnant women. Nursing Mothers: 't is not known whether omeprazole is excreted in human milk. ln 
rats, omeprazole administration during late gestation and lactation at doses of 13.8 to 138 mg/kg/day (35 to 345 tes 
the human dose} resulted in decreased weight gain in pups. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk, because 
of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants from omeprazole. and because of the potential for turnon- 
genicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, a decision should be made whether to discontinue nursing 
or discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Pediatric Use: Safety and efec- 
tiveness in chidren have not been established 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in the U.S. clinical traf population of 465 patients (including duodenal ulcer, Zolinger-Diison 
syndrome and resistant ulcer patients), the folowing adverse experiences were reported to occur in 1% or more of 
patients on therapy with PRILOSEC. Numbers in parentheses indicate percentages of the adverse expenences 
considered by investigators as possibly, probably, or definitely related to the drug. 


Headache 6924) 63 7728 
Dwrhea 3.0 (1.9 3.1 (1.6) 2105) 
Andominal Pan 2404) 3 21 
Nausea 2209 3.1 4105 
UR 19 16 26 
Owzness 1506 0.0 26110 
Vomiting 15104) 47 1505 
Rash 15(1.1) 090 00 
Constipation 1109) 00 00 
Cough 11 00 15 
Asthenia 1,102) 1.6 (1.6) 1511.5 
Back Pain Wt 0.0 0s 








The following adverse reactions which occurred in 1% or more of omeprazole-treated patients have been reported in 
international double-blind, and open-label, clinical trials in which 2.631 patents and subjects receved omeprazcie 


Incidence of Adverse Experiences 2 1% Causal Retationship not Assessed 





Omeprazole in=2631) Placebo. fre 1 205 

Body as a Whole, ste unspecified = Abdominal pan 52 

Asthena 13 
Dagestve System Constipation 15 

Derrhea 37 

Flatulence 27 

Nausea 40 

Voting 32 10.0 

Acd regurgitation 19 33 
Nervous Systern/Psychsatnc Headache 29 25 


Additional adverse experiences occuring in <1% of patients or sudjects in domestic and/or ntemaiona tals, or 
occurring since the drug was marketed, are shown below within each body system. In many stances the reationship 
to PRILOSEC* (omeprazole) was unclear. Body As a Whole: Fever, pain, fatgue, malaise, abdominal swaling 
Cardiovascular: Chest pain or angina, tachycardia, bradycardia, palpitation, elevated blood pressure, peiphers! edema. 
Gastrowtestinal: Pancreatitis (some fatal), anorexia, initabie colon, fiatulence, fecal discoloration, ssophaged cancdiass, 
mucosal atrophy of the tongue, dry mouth. During treatment with omeprazole, gastric unde gland polyps nave been 
noted rarely, These polyps are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment is discontinued Gastro-duodenal 
carcinoids have been reported in patients with ZE syndrome on long-term treatment with PRILOSEC. This finding is 
believed to be a maniiestation of the underlying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hepatic 
Mid and, rarely, marked elevations of liver function tests |ALT (SGPT), AST (SGOT), y-gutamy transpeptidase, alkaline 
phosphatase, and bilirubin §aundicel]. in rare instances, overt iver disease has cocured, inching henstoceiuler 
cholestatic. or mixed hepatitis, liver necrosis (some fatal), hepatic failure (some fatal), and hepatic encephalopatny 
Matabolc/Nutritionat Hyponatremia, hypoglycemia, weight gain. Muscuiosheletal Muscle cramps, myaige, muscle 
weakness, jont pain, leg pain. Nervous System/Psychiatric: Psychic Gsturbances incuding depresson, aggression 
hallucinations, confusion, insomnia, nervousness, tremors, apathy, somnolence, arudety, dream abnormalities; vertigr 
paresthesia; hemitacial dysesthesia. Respratory: Epistaxs, pharyngeal pan. Star Rash and, very rarely, cases ot severe 
generaized skin reactions including toxic epidermal necrolysis (TEN: some ‘atall Stevens-Johnson syndrome, and 
erythema muttforme (some severe), skin inflammation, urticana, angoedems, prumtus, aopec, ary Son, hyperhic 
Speci! Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion. Urogenital: interstitial nephetis (some with postive rechakenge), unary tr 
infection, microscopic pyurla, urinary frequency, elevated serum creatinine, protenuna, Nernatuna, gyoosurla, tessculer 
pain, gynecomastia. Hematologic: Rare instances of pancylopens, agraniocytosis (some fatal), twombocy‘opena 
neutropenia, anemia, leucocytosis, and hemolytic anemia have been reported. Combination Therapy with 
Clarithromycin: in cirical ‘vals using combination therapy with PRILOSEC anc clanthromycn, no adverse expenences 
peculiar to this drug combination have been observed. Adverse experences hat nave occured Nave been irrited hi 
those that have been previously reported with omeprazole or dlarthyomyon. Adverse experiences observed in controled 
Ginical trails using combination therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin jn=346} which differed from those previously 
ascribed for omeprazole alone were: Taste perversion (15%), tongue cisooloration (2%), mings (2%), pharyngitis (19 
and fy syndrome (1%). For more information on clarithromycin, refer to the clartlvornyon package insert ADVERSE 
REACTIONS section. 
OVERDOSAGE: Rare reports have been received of overdosage with amneprazole. Doses ranged from 220 mg to 900 
mg (16-45 tees the usual recommended clinical dose). Manifestations were veretie, Dut mcuded confusion, 
drowsiness, blurred vision, tachycardia, nausea, Glaphoresis, fushing, headache, and dry mouth. Syrptoms wer 
transient, and no serious clinical outcome has been reported. No specific antidote for orneprazole overdosage IS Known. 
Omeprazole is extensively protein bound and 's, thergtore, not readily Gialyzabie. in the event of overdosage. testment 
should be symptomatic and supportive. 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION Duodenal Ulcer: Short-Term Treatrnent of Active Quodin Uleer. The recom 
mended adut oral dose of PRILOSEC is 20 mg once dally. Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patents may require 
an additional 4 weeks of therapy. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE) 
Reduction of the Risk of Ouodenal Uloar Recurrence: Combination Therapy with Ciarithromyon 
1-14 Days 15-2 

PRILOSEC 40 mg q.d. fin the moming} pius clarithromycin 500 mg Ld PRILOS' 
Piease refer to clarithromycin full prescribing information for CONTRAINDICATIONS and WARNING, and for informanior 
regarting dosing in ederly and renally impaired patients (PRECALTIONS: General PRECAUTIONS: Geniatnc 
PRECALITIONS: Drug Interactions}. Gastric Ulcer: The recommended adut ora dose is 40 mg once 8 day tor 4 to 
weeks. (Gee INDICATIONS AND USAGE, Gasinc Ulcer) Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): The ° 
mended aduft oral dose for the treatment of patients with symptomatic GERD and no esophageal lesions ss 2 . 
for up to 4 weeks. The recommended adult oral dose for the treatment of patients wath erosive esophagis and accom 
panying symptoms due to GERD is 20 mg daily for 4 to 8 weeks. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE) Maintenance of 
Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: The recommended adut ora! dose © 20 mg ciily Pathological Hypersecretory 
Conditions: The dosage of PRILOSEC in patients with pathological hypersecretory conditions vanes with the moval 
Patient. The recommended adult oral starting cose is 60 mg once day. Doses snould be adjusted to ndividual patient 
needs and should continue for as kang as clinically indicated. Doses up mg tid. have been adminstered. Daly 
dosages of greater than 80 mg should be administered in divided doses. No dosage adjustment is necessary for patents 
with renal impairment, hepatic dysfunction or for the elderly. 
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NOTE: This summary provides important information about PRILOSEC. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling 
and then discuss it with them. 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 


WHEN WILLEM DE 
Kooning died last 
week at the age 
of 92, it did not 
come as a sur- 
prise; he had suc- 
cumbed to senile 
dementia years 
before, and a sort 
of deathwatch 
had settled over 
the art world as it observed, at a distance, 
the slow sinking of the last Abstract 
Expressionist. Now they were all defini- 
tively gone, the artists who put American 
art on the world map after 
1945: Arshile Gorky, Jackson 
Pollock, Barnett Newman, 
Mark Rothko, Robert Moth- 
erwell and the transplanted 
Dutchman who jumped ship 
into the New World in 1926 
and settled in New York as 
an illegal alien. Fortunately 
for American art, the immi- 
gration officials never caught 
up with de Kooning. 

He was born and raised 
in Rotterdam, where his fa- 
ther Leendert de Kooning 
was a liquor distributor and 
his mother Cornelia Nobel— 
reputedly a woman of fear- 
some toughness—ran a sail- 
ors’ bar on the waterfront. 
He studied at the Rotterdam 
Academy of Fine Arts in the 
1920s. It often used to be said that 


BERT SHAVITZ/PIX—TIME INC 


de Kooning got an extensive training | 


in classical draftsmanship there. This 
wasn’t true. What he wanted to be was 
a commercial artist, an illustrator—to 
do the kinds of illustrations he had seen 
in American magazines. 

This early background helps explain 
the irrepressible fondness for popular 
culture—cigarette ads, Marilyns and so 
forth—that kept surfacing in his work in 
the 1950s, to the annoyance of some 
American critics. De Kooning was never 
a “pure” artist, partly because he was not 
trained to be one. But that was what en- 
abled him to connect with America in a 
way few avant-garde painters had. He 
loved the lushness, the grittiness, the ob- 
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Desire at Full Stretch 


WILLEM DE KOONING: 1904-1997 


trusive weirdness of American cultural 
vernaculars. Though by the end of the 
50s, laden with celebrity, he had become 
the man for younger artists to beat, it is im- 
possible to imagine Robert Rauschenberg, 
Jasper Johns and some of the younger 
Pop artists developing their visions ex- 
cept in response to his, or to disentangle 
their revolt against his gestural, richly in- 
flected touch from their homage to it. 
All art builds on earlier art, de Koo- 
ning’s no less than most. Part of its 
strength was in its rootedness. The big 
senior influences on his early American 
work were Ingres, Mir6é and Picasso— 
and among his contemporaries, the trag- 
ically fated Gorky, who would kill himself 





EXCAVATION, 1950 


in 1948. “I am glad that it is about im- 
possible to get away from his powerful 
influence,” de Kooning wrote soon af- 
ter Gorky’s death, and the Armenian 
painter’s recurved, taut line, describing 
edge and implying volume in a single 
gesture, was preserved in the Dutch- 
man’s work. In fact, de Kooning’s filial 
relation to Gorky resembled one played 
out in American art a century before: 
that of Frederic Church, the great land- 
scapist, to his teacher Thomas Cole. 
De Kooning, however, was inherent- 
ly a corporeal artist. His best work had a 
wonderful libidinousness, a way of using 
the body of paint to access and encom- 
pass the body of the world. To call it ab- 
stract, even when it was most so, is to ig- 





nore this. In what was probably his finest 


| painting, Excavation, 1950, one sees de- 


sire at full stretch: every form carries its 
physical freight—elbow, groin, folded 
belly, thigh, slipping and jostling in the 
paint as though mud wrestling in pig- 
ment. De Kooning could find metaphors 
of energy that none of his contempo- 
raries could rival. And when he carried 
his “impurity” beyond the decorum of 
abstraction, as in the great women of 
the early to mid-’50s, he produced some 
extraordinarily intense images—funny, 
monstrous and laden with anxiety, ren- 
dered with a kind of desperate verve. “I 
find I can paint pretty young girls,” he re- 
marked, “yet when it is finished I always 
find they are not there, only 
their mothers”—more likely 
his own mother Cornelia, 
that coarse dockland siby]. 
It would be hard to pre- 
tend that de Kooning’s out- 
put in the 60s and ’70s, after 
he moved to East Hampton, 
on Long Island, measured 
up to the qualities of this ear- 
lier work, although his repu- 
tation by then had grown to 
near mythic proportions. (So 
did his prices: in 1989, just 
before the great art-market 
bubble burst, $20.1 million 
was paid at auction for a 1955 
painting, Interchange.) De 
Kooning was a tough bird, 
but no talent could have 
been unaffected by the scale 
of his alcoholic bouts, and 
the suds-and-mayonnaise color and scat- 
ty marking of his later work are in sharp 
contrast to the fierce, free concision of 
the earlier. Most problematic of all, 
naturally, are the paintings—currently 
on view at New York City’s Museum of 
Modern Art—that were done in the 80s, 
after his mind was completely gone and 
he had to rely on assistants to do every- 
thing but move his arm across the canvas. 
These spectral, vacuous confections of 
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| ribbony paint are among the saddest 


things ever made by a once major artist. 

Still, not even they can detract from 
the brilliant achievements of de Koo- 
ning’s earlier years. An American Picas- 
so? Surely not. But there was no Euro- 
pean de Kooning either. “ 
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97% ‘Oi Prizm Owners 


Would Recommend Prizm ‘To A Friend. 
Gor | Betis lt ‘To One. : ~ That’ Another Story.) 


Oo 





For five years weve been telling people it will be there for you when you need it, 
that a whopping 97% of Prizm® owners every time. In short, its a super car. 
would recommend Prizm to a friend. Thats Get to know Prizm for yourself. And 
a lot of people liking this car for a lot of if your friends start getting too friendly with 
reasons. Year, alter year, alter year. your new purchase, be gentle, but firm. 

So what's so great about this car? Well Say, “My, those are lovely boots you re 
Prizm is solid. Like the way the doors snugly wearing, Now get them out of my car 
fit into the frame. Prizm is smart. W hen and buy your own Prizm.” 


you sit down, nothing is way over there. 
» S ) 


Everything is right here. Where it should PRI 7 M 


be. Prizm is dependable. Like a good friend 


At Your Chev rolet /Geo Dealer * Call 1-80« »- GET -2-KNO ° Or Click On www.< hevrolet. « om/geo 


* Based on a 1996 owne 1996 GM Corp Buckle wp Adnierical ® 


Now England Schwings 


When they were young lads growing up in Toronto, MIKE 
MYERS and his brother were sent Beatles suits by an aunt in 
Liverpool, whence his parents had emigrated. Thus, per- 
haps, was Myers’ deep-seated anglophilia born. His newest 
creation, Austin Powers: International Man of Mystery, is 
clearly from a place far, far away from Wayne's World. He’s a 
swinging "60s English fashion photographer by day and se- 
cret agent by night, who has himself frozen, as does his 
nemesis, Dr. Evil, also played by Myers. When Evil returns in 
1997, so must Powers, along with his 1967 sexual mores 
and bad teeth. “The English won the war,” says Myers of the 
many dental jokes in the movie, “and lost their teeth.” 





Available soon in fia. | 
the jazz-to-die-for | | 

genre, A Very if 7 
Still Life, a CD 


featuring the 


work of Dr. Jack 


Wedding gifts 


campaign 
contributions, 
which is just as 
well for the 





aren't considered 


Kevorkian. Don’t expect 
“horribly morbid stuff,” warns 
= Resist Records owner Chad 
Williams, who says Kevor 
kian’s compositions are “up 
beat.” Backed by the Mor- 
pheus Quintet, the doctor 
improvises on flute. Some of 
the proceeds, if any, will fund 
an assisted-suicide clinic. 


second family, Karenna Gore, 
23, has become engaged to 
Andrew Schiff, a Manhattan 
doctor. Karenna’s father-in 
law-elect is a Republican, 
but her betrothed supports 
the home team. No juicy 
details of how they met have 
been released, but the happy 
nuptials are in November 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Hilfiger’s Bad Rap 


Fashion designer TOMMY HILFIGER is the subject of a lot of 
traffic on the Internet, normally a good thing for companies 
that sell to urban young groovoids. But Hilfiger’s getting the 
wrong kind of attention. E-mail groups run by African 
Americans and other minorities—core Hilfiger clientele— 
have been getting messages urging them not to buy Hilfiger 
clothes because of racist things he allegedly said on Oprah. 
The rumor spread so fast that Oprah’s producers received 
dozens of calls wanting to know if it was true. The clothing 
company would not speculate whether the Web traffic was 
an act of malice or idle talk run wild, but Hilfiger has start- 
ed an E-mail campaign of his own to fight back. For the 
record, Hilfiger has never even met Oprah. “Although,” 
noted his publicist, “he'd love to be on the show.” 





EDIC BASKIN--OUTLINE 





Jester Fool 
For Laughs 


To make a complete fool of 
oneself movie after movie 
takes confidence. Not a 
problem for JIM CARREY. 
“I don’t care if people 
think I am an overactor,” 
he says, “as long as they en- 
joy what I do. People who 
think that would call Van 
Gogh an overpainter,” Un- 
like Vincent, Carrey has 
found fans while he’s still 
alive. So far, most have Y 
chromosomes and are under 25. But he’s hoping his newest 
movie, Liar Liar, in which he plays a dad who has to tell the 
truth for a day, will change that. “It will open my work up to 
a different audience, like older women, who I may have 
alienated,” he says. As for going over the top, his current 
project, The Truman Show, about a man who discovers his 
life is literally a TV show, may cure him. Says Carrey: “It’s 
like laser surgery compared with what I normally do.” 
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Stepping Up to the Plate 


Outspoken Jackie Robinson played the role of symbol as well as he hit a ball 














WISH I COULD REALLY REMEMBER THE TIME IN 1950 

when my dad took me to Ebbetts Field to see Jackie 

Robinson play for the Brooklyn Dodgers. But I was only 

three years old, and the day is a blur. No matter, my dad 
explained to me many years later, he wanted me to be in the 
presence of history. The hopes and fears of millions of African 
Americans were inextricably connected with every clutch hit, 
every stolen base, every acrobatic catch in Robinson’s career. 
Not just Robinson but an entire race was coming to the plate— 
and he knew it. He stood up to the pressure with extraordinary 
grace and performed at a Hall of Fame level. His is surely one 
of the most remarkable and inspiring accomplishments in 
sports history, or just plain history. 

How quickly we forget. Fifty years after Robinson broke the 
color line in major league baseball, far too many peo- 
ple, both black and white, fail to 
understand the significance of 
his achievement. That includes 
young, hugely paid major league 
superstars like White Sox first 
baseman Frank Thomas, who ap- 
peared in an ESPN show about 
Robinson last month. When asked 
whether he thought much about 
Robinson, he replied, “Not really ... 
I'm really more about the New Age.” 
It was, as Washington Post columnist 
Michael Wilbon observed, an occa- 
sion for sadness and embarrassment 
for Thomas’ ignorance. 

When Robinson took the field with the Dodgers for the first 
time on April 12, 1947, America was wallowing in apartheid. A 
year before Robinson's breakthrough, Major League Baseball 
had conducted a secret study of the impact of allowing black 
athletes to play the national game. It concluded that integrat- 
ing the teams would not only offend white sensibilities but also 
lower the standard of play. Maybe someday, when blacks were 
ready, baseball could take the risk. How familiar these argu- 
ments sound a half-century later in the debate over affirmative 
action. It’s not remarked on much these days, but Robinson was 
the product of a unique brand of preferential treatment. He was 
not the best ballplayer the Negro Leagues had to offer, but he 
was still the best candidate to step over the color line. At 28, with 
World War II service in the Army behind him, Robinson was 
mature and tough enough to withstand the taunts of racist fans 
and opposing players. He was married, to the beautiful Rachel 
Robinson, and hence no threat to the sanctity of white wom- 
anhood. And he was, literally, an All-American—in football at 
UCLA. Moreover, Robinson understood everything that was rid- 
















knew he carried the hopes of his race 





ing on the experiment. He left his natural combativeness in the 
locker room and endured incredible abuse without fighting 
back. He let his batting and base running speak for him—and 
they spoke eloquently. 

There is a reason why so many young black men have tried 
to follow in Robinson’s footsteps, pouring all their ambitions 
into the hope of a career as a pro athlete. Sport is one of the few 
arenas of American society in which the playing field is really 
level. If you get across the finish line first, you win; no one 
claims that you’re lowering standards. If you're as good as 
Robinson was, your acclaim transcends racial boundaries. But 
unless you get the chance to compete, you can never demon- 
strate your ability. 


jac KIE 


ham to be with Martin Luther 
King Jr. after four little black 
girls were blown to bits in the 
mbing of a church. “The 
nswer for the Negro is to be 
ound, not in segregation or 
separation, but by his insis- 
tence upon moving into his 
rightful place, the same 
place as that of any other 
American within our soci- 
ety,” he argued. He didn’t 
back down from his inte- 
grationist stance even when more militant blacks called him an 
Uncle Tom. 

You can hardly imagine contemporary black sports super- 
stars taking an equally brave stand on a divisive moral issue. 
Most are far too concerned with raking in endorsement dollars 
to risk any controversy. In 1990 Michael Jordan, who occupies 
the psychological spot that Robinson pioneered as the domi- 
nant black athlete of his time, declined to endorse his fellow 
black North Carolinian Harvey Gantt over troglodyte racist 
Jesse Helms in a close contest for the U.S. Senate on the 
grounds that “Republicans buy shoes too.” More recently, Jor- 
dan brushed off questions about whether Nike, which pays him 
$20 million a year in endorsement fees, was violating standards 
of decency by paying Indonesian workers only 30¢ a day. His 
curt comment: “My job with Nike is to endorse the product. 
Their job is to be up on that.” On the baseball field or off it, when 
Robinson came up to the plate, he took his best shot and 
knocked it out of the park. The superstar athletes who have tak- 
en his place, sadly, often strike out. id 
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; & Robinson, 
on his 1956 baseball card, 
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The way you think about home computing is about to change. Just look at your kids. ‘The Infini 


from ‘Toshiba lets them talk to Grandpa on the speakerphone while they do homework 
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Infinia is not kids’ stuff. It’s a real performer with 3D video and 12X CD-ROM Be 


Plus. the remarkable In‘Touch Module lets you aecess functions with the touch 


more, visit the ‘Toshiba Web site at http://computers.toshiba 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


of a button. It’s chat simple. And Infinia’s from ‘Toshiba, the first name in portables. ‘To learn 
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THE LIMOUSINE OF UTILITY VEHICLES. 


(FOR THE STRETCH VERSION, SEE OUR SUBURBAN.) 
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